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is difficult to see where another match is to come from. 


shoots. 


shooting appliances greatly improved, the men have shown 
a steadiness which augurs very well for an excellent result. 
It is now merely a question of individual merit and a long, 
strong pull together. The rifle will do everything which 
can reasonably be expected. It is not one whit behind the 
English weapon, so thatthe question now is whether the 


butts which each member of the British team will have en- 
joyed can be overcome by the pluck, intelligence and hard 


of the windgauge, and the absurdity of having a match 
fully a decade behind the times will not be repeated as in 
1882. British conservatism has been broken down to this 
extent, and it now remains to be seen whether, or not our 
team can secure a winning score. If defeat comes, then it 


With the return of a victorious American team there ought 
to be no trouble in keeping up a series of international 


The forlorn hope of a victory which many of those who 


watch rifle practice here indulged in last year has changed 
to a very fair prospect of a successful trip this year. With 


twenty odd years of persistent drill and practice before the 


money or they will not be inserted. 
Address all communications, 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Nos. 39 anp 40 Park Row. New York Crry. 
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Withits compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 


SELECTING THE TEAM. 


N Monday morning next, at Creedmoor, will open the 
series of four competitions which are to determine who 
shall make up the American team of 1883. The general pre- 
liminary conditions of those test shoots are already well 
known through the notices which have been sent out calling 
upon riflemen to compete. The committee in charge have 
fixed an admirable working plan for each day’s work, and 
every precaution has been taken that the shoots shall be 
scrupulously fair to each contestant. On each day the six 
ranges will be fired over, seven shots per man at each. There 
may be practice up to 10 o’clock, but none from that time 
until the opening of the competition at half-past 10. Then 
the men will be called to the firing place by lot, two at a 
time, and fire through their seven rounds alternately. No 
one except the scorer will be permitted within twenty-five 
feet of the firing point, and it will thus be a test of indi- 
vidual merit of the most exacting sort. Fair weather is to 
be hoped for, and then with these scores before them there 
ought to be no difficulty in determining who are the most 
available men to put into the team ranks. 

It is imperative that no time be lost in having a captain 
selected to head the team, so that practice on a sensible 
working basis may be at once proceeded with. Time is 
short, and while the shooting thus far this season has been 
most encouraging, yet it is idle to suppose that victory at 
Wimbledom will be ours unless to that individual ability be 
added the strength which comes from a united front against 
the dangers of:tricky winds and shifting lights. Luckily, 
there is to be no experimenting on ammunition by each man 
for himself; that senseless proceeding has been cut off and 
uniformity on this very important point was assurred from 
the very start. The Americans have been granted a very 
important concession from the original conditions in the use 












work of the American. With{a good team system put into 
play we feel safe in looking for an American victory. 








THE RIGHT MEN FOR THE PLACE. 


—— interesting relation of his Arctic adventures narrated 

in Forest AND STREAM by Lieut. Fred’k Schwatka, 
teaches more than one lesson. One of the most important of 
these is in strong confirmation of the views set forth by our 
correspondent, Mr. J. C. Hughes, in our issue of June 29, 
1882. In this communication the author called attention to 
the folly of placing the attempts to reach the high northern 
latitudes wholly in the hands of men who by education are 
unfitted for a struggle against adverse circumstances on land. 
He says: 

In connection with Arctic expeditions that have from time to time 
been undertaken by various countries, one especial feature has 
always presented itself to my mind. It has always appeared to me 
that the expeditions have not been composed of the right kind or 
stamp of men, and I have always, when reading the journals of any 
expedition that has fallen under my notice, been strongly impressed 
with the belief that, had the members of the expeditions referred to 
been composed of a different class of individuals, much better results 
would have been obtained, and much suffering and, in many cases, 
loss of valuable life avoided. My idea is that each Arctic expedition 
should include a certain proportion of a class of men commonly 
known as North American trappers, who for a trip of this nature 
- possess certain qualities eminently fitting them to assist in under- 

takings of this kind. 
« * * * * + . * * 

Were seamen not among the bravest of the brave, they would 

naturally shrink from undertaking a voyage that at any time is 
liable to be changed to a land or ice march, when all their nautical 
lore and ex,erience does not tell for much, and perhaps be thrown 
upon a land trip in an inhospitable country where to save their lives 
might be a matter that would tax the abilities and best efforts per- 
haps even of the very natives of the country, who, notwithstanding 
a life of study of the various contrivances possible to be accom- 
plished, have often sufficient to do to eke out a scanty subsistence 
during the long and dreary winters of northern latitudes. 

Reverse the position and place men of the type of Kit Carson, 
Daniel Boone, Joe Meek and other prominent trappers, at sea in a 
vessel of the best class, equipped and fitted with all the appliances 
that science could suggest and money procure; lease them to their 
own devices, and what would they make ef the situation? Go still 
further, place them at a moment’s warning in mid ocean in a ship's 
boat with scanty supply of provisions, insufficient supply of water, 
and what would they accomplish, or be expected to accomplish under 
such circumstances? And yet the hardy and intrepid navigator cast 
upon the ice is placedin almost as bad a situation in many ways as 
the landsmen would be in the former mentioned case. 

One very noticeable circumstance is apparent to readers of the 
varrious narratives of all former expeditions, and this is, that to 
such men as Ebierbing or Esquimaux Joe, who accompanied Capt. 
C. F. Hall, were due the salvation of the party, who, unaided by their 
efforts, would have surely perished by starvation, while Hans and 
Petersen, in the voyages of Kane and Hayes, showed no less promi- 
nence in their admirable fitness as members of a northern expedi- 
tion. Indeed the annals of all the different exploring voyages teem 
with abundant evidences of the necessity of incorporating men of 
different classes in parties of the kind alluded to. 

While reading Strain’s narrative of the trip across the Isthmus of 
Darien, which terminated so disastrously to several of the party, I 
could not help being struck with the disadvantages he labored under 
for want of practical men as a component part of the command, for, 
while they were traversing a country having considerable game, the 
rivers of which affording a generous supply of fish, although pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition, they were unable to se- 
cure enough food for their maintenance, and while possess- 
ing personal bravery, indomitable courage, ability to cn- 
counter and endure great hardships, a large portion of the 
command died from hunger, after the loss of their single and only 
fish:-hook. Had such men as I have mentioned been attached to the 
party, how long would it have taken them to make other fish hooks 
out of portions of their guns or camp utensils, bones, etc.? The 
knowledge that a piece of wood or bone, pointed at both ends, tied 
by the middle to a line, and when baited, laid alongside or parallel 



















































to the line, but when swallowed by a fish aud a sharp twitch given 
would become’a toggle fastened in the fish’s gullet or maw, and con- 
sequently with gross feeding fish, such as catfish and others inhabit- 
ing tropical waters, becomes one of the most efficient fish hooks to 
be had, might have been the means of saving the entire party. 
Spears, gaffs, nets, traps and other appliances would have been 
within the scope of such men, who would have needed nothing but 
the wood that grew on the banks of the streams and an ordinary 
knife to fashion them into appliances for the capture of fish and 
game. Many of the animals of North America being nocturnal in 
their habits, seldom offer an opportunity to mankind to secure 
food by shooting them, but traps, when set by experienced trappers, 
meet the difficulty and supply food and clothing obtained by no 
other means. 

Nobody ever makes a trip, takes a hunt with, or remains in the 
company of an experienced hunter and trapper, without learning 
new wrinkles and contrivances. Books do not treat of forest lore as 
they do of other sciences. The only place to obtain education in this 
branch is the school of experience, and the study is of such magni- 
tude that itis never completed. Necessity being the mother of in- 
vention, perhaps there is no other class of men who are so often 
placed in positions requiring for success ability to adapt themselves 
to circumstances; hence the value of their services in all matters 
requiring prompt measures, decision, and capacity to make the best 
of the situation, How important it is, therefore, that the very best 
material should be selected for all such hazardous undertakings as 
Arctic explorations. 

How many men of even average intelligence can procure fire with- 
out matches? and when procured, does it strike one man out ofa 
thousand, when needing fire for warmth at night (clothing being in- 
sufficient), that the proper plan is to build two or more fires, and He 
down between them and thus almost do away with the necessity for 
blankets at all? No, it does not; but he builds one big fire that he 
can’t get near, if fuel be plenty, and the unfortunate person presents 
the unhappy condition of being nearly roasted on one side, while 
being uearly froze on the other, ana after various feats of ground 
and lofty tumbling, morning returns to find him more tired than 
when lying down the night previous. Many other examples of the 
devices. contrivances and shifts appertaining to a knowledge of 
forest life might be introduced here as illustrative of the correctness 
of the theory involved in this article, but those mentioned will per- 
haps suffice. 

There are representative men of the class spoken of who will leave 
the settlements, make a trip through an uninhabited region (occupy- 
ing months in duration) alone, and live well and be clad warmly, no 
matter how rigorous the season or inclement the weather, where to 
a party provided with a much better outfit such a journey would 
simply mean death by starvation, unless some of the party were 
skilled in the mysteries of woodcraft. The one would live, so to 
speak, upon the fat of the land; the others would scarcely see a bird 
or beast on the trip. 

It is enough in all reason to send out men who are willing not only 
to brave the dangers of the seas with which they are acquainted, 
without endangering their valuable lives ina land or ice march of 
which they must, from the condition of their past lives, know little 
or nothing, 

It may be said that the natives of the country are the best persons 
to be had in the capacity of guides, hunters and auxiliaries. This i¥ 
decidedly wrong, the argument being good to a limited degree only. 
The white race the world over is superior as a class to any other; 
they are better skilled in the use of firearms, means of travel, endur- 
ance, and in many other ways. What a white trapper would learn in 
a few days in Greenland would enable him to discount the average 
native in anything except perhaps the management of a kayak or 
something of like nature. Then there is a moral courage that is 
associated with education and intelligence, that frequently is of the 
utmost importance, which in matters requiring decision of character 
and judgment, more than makes up for a large amount of physical 
eourage, since superstition, going hand in hand with ignorance, 
renders the uneducated native of very little account in many affairs. 

The heroism of seamen is too well understood to need any 
praise, but from thé very conditions of their education and 
training, it is apparent at once that they are at a great dis- 
advantage when forced to face on land a condition of things 
which might appall even the natives themselves. They are 
not accustomed, as are the trapper and mountain men of the 
West, to depend for their comfort, and even iife, on the 
country and its indigenous animals. They know nothing 
of the game and fish, nor of its habits, and so may starve in 
the midst of plenty. That landsmen, and especially those 
brought up ia the rough school of the mountain and forest, 
would add inconceivable strength toany Arctic expedition is 
very clear. 

If we remember the story of the hardships and dangers 
undergone by the carly explorers of America, we see an 
analogous condition of things; the early Spanish and French 
explorers:in Florida aud the Souch, though passing trough 
a country swarming with game and abounding with fruits 
and vegetables, often starved to death, or only relieved 
their wants by robbing the Indians of their maize. 

How different is the case in the last Franklin search expe- 
ditiov. Lieut. Schwatka and his men lived on the country, 
adapted themselves to the customs of the natives, took les- 
sons from them in hunting, house building, dog driving and 
a dozen other subjects, and really underwent little or no 
suffering. This shows very clearly what can be done by 
men thrown on their own resources, who take advantage of 


every circumstance, even in the frightful climate of the 


extremest north, 


The article from which we have quoted has been extcn- 
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make a reference to it, at this time very appropriate. 















































































tions have been more appreciative. 


having each reccived it. 


to join his regiment. 





ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
XVII.—YOUNG FROGS. 


” 


learned gintleman who spoke last kem from Africa—, 


that I’m spaking, but of his pra-historic progenaytors.” 
So it is not of the frogs themselves that I propose to write 
this time, but of their ‘‘pra-historic progenaytors,” the 
tadpoles. 

Whether you call the larval frog a tadpole or a pollywog, 
for the names vary in different places, it isa queer fellow. 
What round, well-fed paunches they have, and what an 
innocent look beams from their eyes, and how they wiggle 
off in schools from the warmest water they can find near the 
shores when you approach. A serious-minded person once 
asked me: ‘‘What is the difference between a tadpole and a 
pollywog?” I answered him that it was a disputed point 
among naturalists; that one school held that the animal was 
a tadpole only in its first few days, while it had external giils; 
another, that it was a pollywog for some months, until the 
legs sprouted and the tail began to shorten, and then it 
arrived at the tadpole stage, but that the latest authority, 
the learned Rana Palustris, held that the tadpole was the 
male and Miss Polly the female. This left him room to 
ponder on differences and to practice some original investi- 
gation. 

One day I was down by the outlet of a pond with a land- 
ing net collecting small fishes, and among the weeds and 
other things there were some tadpoles at every haul. They 
were remarkubly fine ones, and in the hope of finding a 
specimen far advanced toward froghood, I sat down and 
looked them over. Some boys vame down to see what was 
going on They were bright little fellows, full of questions 
sbout everything around them, and of course they wanted 
to know about the pollywogs. I never could find it in my 
heart to guy a boy of that kind. Bless them, if their minds 
would always remain as bright, and their love of nature 
always cling to them, how happy they would be. So 1 
gathered them all around me to tell them about the tadpoles, 
when one opened the subject with, ‘“Now, honestly, Mr. M., 
are these pollywogs really and truly young frogs?” ‘Yes, 
really and truly, they are young frogs. See! here is one 
that has its legs already visible under the skin.” They 
could not quite make it out, however, and with a scalpel I 
removed the skin and showed them a rudimentary limb. 
That roused their desire to know all about them, and I was 
led into a Jecture on the subject, and had a most attentive 
class, for the boy is always a naturalist, and only by the 
withering touch of ‘‘business” does he lose his taste for 
natural history. This is what I told them: 

In April the frog lays her eggs in the water. They are 
surrounded by a jelly-like substance and al] hang together, 
making a bunch often three times as large as the frog that 
laid them. They float among the weeds, usually near shore, 
and hatch in a week or ten days. The green scum that you 
see on the water, and which is called by many ‘‘frog spawn” 
and ‘‘frog spittle” is a vegetable growth with which the 
frog has no connection, except that it grows in the water 
where he lives. When the eggs hatch the larval frog is 
shaped much as these tadpoles are, but the gills are outside 
of the neck; they are afterward inclosed by the outer skin 
which closes around them, leaving this little opening for 
the water to pass out. The change from a caterpillar to a 
butterfly is not more wonderful than the change from a 

tadpole to a frog. The whole structure ischanged. A frog 
is a lung-breathing anima] that was formerly classed with 
the reptiles, but is now, with the tritons, salamanders, toads, 
etc., in the class Batrachia. These are all cold-blooded 
vertebrates whose nearest relatives are the fishes, and whose 
young are all tadpoles. Now there is no definition of a 
fish which can exclude a tadpole, and we only deny that it 
is a fish because we know that it comes from’a batrachian 
egg and will in time change to that higher class. It has a 
fin, as you see, all around its tail; it has a skin like some 
fishes, and now you see where I have laid its head open 
there are beautiful gills. You may have heard people 
say ‘‘a tadpole grows some legs, his tail drops off, and 

- he is a frog.” That is all true except the tail part, this is 
absorbed, not-shed. The tail is of great use to the tadpole, 
but the frog is a good swimmer without it, and it would be 
a great waste of material to throw away the tail after grow- 







sively copied throughout the country, without any credit to. 
the author, however, and upon the text thus furnished a 
number of sermons of considerable length have been 
preached. The closing articles of Lieut. Schwatka’s series 


Although the U. 8. Government has in no way recognized 
Mr. Schwatka’s important services in the Arctic, other na- 
The French Geograph- 
ical Society has awarded him the triennial gold medal for 
Arctic exploration. This honor has fallen three times before 
to Americans, Dr. Kane, Dr. I. I. Hays and Captain Hall 
It is interesting to note that this 
medal was awarded to Mr. Schwatka over Professor Nord- 
enskjold. As has been well said, the only order Schwatka 
had conferred upon him by a grateful republic was an order 


[7 Harrigan’s play of ‘‘McSorley’s Inflation” when the 
hero of the piece wants the nomination for coroner and 
addresses a meeting of colored men, he says: *‘When the 


and when the whole meeting rises to smite him, he exclaims: 
‘Hould on, gintlemen; it is not of the gintleman himself 


sult, feel that they can hardly 
without some show of rights. 
block closing the igloo door is generally knocked in, and 
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ing it to such a size. 


and the tail begins to shorten. 


better adapted to catching insects. 


wonderful changes are going on inside. 


air at any time. 


arrangement, better fitted to a carnivorous menu. 


but will better understand your own life. 


beauty even in a pollywog. 


progenaytors” of frogs. F. M. 





by the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Che Sportsman Gouvrist. 


NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
VI.—Dogs and Dog-Sledging—Part One. 








American Arctic. 


avert starvation. 


dog I have ever seen. 


every respect. 


shaggy coats of warm hair. 


good or bad treatment. 


The big dogs lord it over the smaller ones in a thousand 
disagreeable ways, although their pugnacious insolence does 
not always reward them with the best to be had. If in the 
way of food the morsels be made very small, the active little 
fellows will be almost sure to get the greater part of it, for 
the very first reception of food among a number of them is 


a tussle among the belligerents, in which the conservatives 
reap the harvest. This the native dog-driver knows, and 
as his partiality is all toward those that do the most work— 
that is the big fellows—such distributions are not very com- 
mon. Another source of common annoyance ‘to the little 
dogs and the masters of both, is when the snow-house is 
completed, and its long passageway of snow blocks has 
been built, and the little ones crawl into it for the night’s 
rest, in which they are usually not disturbed by the larger 
dogs unless a storm comes up, and then they are sure to 
want this protected berth, and walk iu to take it on the gen- 
eral principle that ‘‘might makes right.” A fight of course 
ensues, for even the small dogs, knowing the inevitable re- 
ive up such a-warm berth 
he result is that the snow 


‘ 


sprouts a small pair of hindlegs, then the forelegs appear regatd fo “‘age, sex or color.” 
After this, the little sucking ing intervals Ghroughows the night if it continue stormy. 

nrouth which you see in the tadpole, which is formed for 

sucking the slime from plants and the flesh from dead fishes, Forest Anp §' 


being absorbed, and a little pair of lungs are growing, and | ones so common in the Arctic winter, they will’ frequently 
at first the adolescent frog comes up to thesurface and takes | favor you with a canine concert of prolonged coats 
a mouthful of air just to try his new lungs and strengthen | makes sleep almost impossible. The native driver, awakened 


them. {n time the gills are gone, and he can breathe the 


The intestines are changed from this great | in the small closed igloo sounds not unlike a 15-inch gun 
convoluted mass, suitable to a vegetable diet, to a shorter | in a turret, and one feels like the small boy that would rather 
So, you | have the chills than take the SROAGNERE. 


see, boys, there is more in the growth of a tadpole than you 


thought for, and if you will only watch the growth and | them scampering after the reindeer that may be grazing near 
habits of all living things, you will not only be interested, 


The boys showed the greatest interest in the dissection 
and the explanations and will never forget the lesson. No 
doubt they will instruct other boys in the beautiful changes | of the whip to start is a signal for what might be called in 
that are going on in the larval frog and teach them to see | frontier parlance ‘“‘a free fight.” The first dog struck makes 


I DOUBT very much if there is a domestic animal in the 

world that is so essential to the welfare of a people as 
the dog is to the natives of the north, especially those of the 
It is their horse for drawing vehicles, 
their mule for packing their effects, their hunting dog for 
the chase—and by the chase alone do they subsist—and in 
case of great extremity the bitter morsel by which they 


‘‘How large are the Esquimaux dogs” is a question I have 
been asked more than a score of times for every Esquimau 
I always answer that they are about 
the size of arock. There is a general impression among 
people of the temperate zone that these dogs are a distinct 
breed, and that a description of any one taken here or 
there would, with very slight modifications, serve for any. 
The Esquimaux dogs are about as distinct a breed as the 
breed of curs at home, although a far more useful animal in 
There is a sort of general similarity in their 
pointed, wolfish ears (if they have not had them broken in 
wrangles over feod, as the great proportion of those that I 
have seen in North Hudson’s Bay seem to have) and in their 
But, after al), I have seen 
them when full grown of all sizes, from a small pointer to a 
small Newfoundland, and with coats as shaggy and beauti- 
ful as the latter and again as coarse and straight as the 
veriest mongrel; while one may have a muzzle like a fox 
and another a mug like a bulldog, although the latter is 
rare anda medium between the two very common. A dog 
painter visiting the Arctic would have to bring every color 
that he had ever used with all the combined breeds at home, 
while one who trains these animals would find enough 
variety of dispositions to exercise the brain of a genius. So 
different are their sizes that the native dog-driver generally 
has a harness for each, and he always knows its assignment 
when the dogs are hitched up in the morning for the day’s 
work, as the collar of one that would pull his ears as it was 
put on might be almost too large for the shoulders of some 
little runt that had been dwarfed in his puppyhood by too 


[May 10. 1888. 








































































The fact is, that the tadpole first | the inmates, or some one of them, gets up, stick in hand, and 


with vigorous blows clears the passage of all dogs, without 
2 This ts repeated at interest- 

believe I have oe ae in a former article in the 
, that the well-trained Esquimau dog 
never barks in the presence of game, and in fact, seldom 


begins to change into the broad mouth of the frog, which is barks at all; but it must not be inferred thereby that they are 
These are the external | not a noisy race. 
changes which any careless observer may note, but more | in a chroniestate of belligerency, growling and fighting over 
The gills are also| everything that 


Their half-starved condition k them 


bears even a resemblance to food. 
During the night, especially those cold, bright, moonlight 


that 


by the fearful din, may attempt to suppress it by sharply 
shouting Yager! Yager! at the top of hisstentorian voice. This 


They are partic- 
ularly prone to these midnight revels when tied up, a course 
which it is necessary to pursue in the early autumn to prevent 


by, and driving them away. At this time they are muzzled, so 
that their howling noise may not frightenthe game, and 


man may have comparative quiet. 
Every time they are harnessed to the sledge, the first’ crack 


a belligerent spring for his nearest neighbor, who in turn 
retaliates on the next, and soon until, like the proverbial 


I have been tempted to write out this incident because I) ;ow of upright bricks, they are all down in a matted mass of 
have found boys of sixty years old who have been fishing | hair, harness, and howls, which the native driver at once 
all their lives who knew no more of tadpoles than the class | proceeds to unravel with the butt end of his whip. Having 


taken their preliminary ‘‘bitters, ” they are then ready for a 


Lome on July day ontee shames, of Chae Pom, “Sh0y serious start and trot along the rest of the day in a manner 
had a tradition that a tadpole became a frog, somehow, and 


they believed, but never absolutely knew it, because they 
never took the trouble to keep some specimens and note the 
change. They were content to take the word of others that 
the change was made, but only had an indefinite idea that | tyre which generally ends in some big aggressive dog, which, 
to grow legs and lose the tail was all that was requisite. 
Some of these jolly old boys, I hope, will be glad to know | igloo entrance, walking off with the spoils, unless speedily 
what I told the young boys who were my students for half 
an hour, and whom I hope to meet again with an increase¢ | make quite small igloos, just large enough to hold everybody 
appetite for knewledge of nature and of the ‘‘pra-historic | when properly ‘‘spooned,” and store all the harness, meat, 


worthy of Barnum’s happy family. 

They are in general a most unbearable nuisance. Two 
or three heads can always be seen closing the igloo ready 
to steal anything eatable that may be left unwatched for a 
moment, and then ensues a noisy wrangling over the cap- 


by the way, has not risked getting his head broken at the 
recaptured by the inmates, which in case of eatables, unless 


of unusual size, is very rare. While traveling the Innuits 


and so forth, in as small an igloo as possible alongside. 
When everybody has retired the dogs commence their engi- 
neering to get the contents, scratching away as if for dear 


Tus “Wie Tex Taixs on Summun Pastiune,” which life, until a panther-like yell from the native driver frightens 
were contributed to our columns by the late George Daw-| them away; but he is very lucky indeed if he is not com- 
son, have been collected into book form, and are published | pelled to gef*up once or twice during the night and repair 


some damage they have done. This can be forestalled by 
pouring water on the snow, converting it into ice, but with 


the careless indifference so characteristic of the uimaux, 
they seldom do this until the dogs have demolished several 
small store igloos and stolen their edible contents. When 


one reflects that these animals are only fed every other day 
even when there is plenty of food for them, and oftentimes 
only every third or fourth day, if the canine larder is not 
very full, their voracious ferocity is easily understood. 

On King William’s Land at one time, the dogs of Henry’s 
party returning from Terror Bay to Gladman Point, were 
seven days without food, doing hard work all the time; the 
party itself, meanwhile, being nearly three days without 
anything to eat. I’ have known them to eat sole-leather, 
pistol holsters, canvas gun-covers, oil-cloth clothes, tarred 
rope, cloth saturated with grease, and en route to Back’s 
River had them devour a pair of India-rubber overshoes that I 
was depending upon for summer wear, as if their consciences 
were not sufficiently elastic without them. We had been 
fortunate in securing a few reindecr while returning home- 
ward along Back’s River, most of which we found well 
inland from the river, and it was also this fact, added to 
many other reasons not of asporting character, that induced 
my natives to ask me to leave its barren bed. This scanty 
supply of reindeer meat, with the rapidly disappearing fish 
that we had bought of the Esquimaux at the mouth of the 
river, gave the poor dogs but few scanty meals, which, 
somal with the razor-edged weather in the depth of an 
Artic winter, told terribly upon them, and before we had 
left the river we had lost one fine dog, and so drained the 
vitality out of the rest that we increased the mortality to 
twenty-six out of forty-five before we reached Camp Daly. 
It was pitiable, indeed, to be compelled to notice the silent 
sufferings of these faithful companions as they slowly fell 
by the wayside, with a seeming devotion as if this sacrifice 
was self-imposed to aid as much as possible on our uncom- 
fortable journeyings. 

Ravenous as they are, tearing everything to pieces not 
actually wood or iron, or raiding fearlessly into the igloos 
in quest of food, they are faithful respectors of their human 
companions, not even once attempting to harm the little 
children who wander innocently among them, pelting 
them with toy whips, when half an hour afterward they 
would be savagely tearing a dead starved companion, limb 
from limb, to secure the hide, which was nearly all that 
was left of him. Every time one of the party entered the 
igloo they wedged themselves in along with him, so tightly 
that it was almost impossible to move, hoping thereby to 
steal some stray morsel of meat, and when outside every 
motion made was intently watched, and if it bore a resem- 
blance to giving them anything eatable, they would make 
arush that would pile the pack around you in a most 
alarming-looking but harmless way, until something else 
drew their attention in another direction. These facts haye 
sometimes led persons to believe that ‘‘assault with intent 
todo bodily harm” were the motives actuating the fierce- 
looking gang under these circumstances, but my experience 
with Esquimaux dogs has been that when starving, if they 
desired to make a meal off of their human allies, it would 
take more effective means to prevent it than those recorded 
where the imagination of the writers conceived that their 
lives were in danger. The Esquimaux of my acquaintance 
know of no such cases, 

The endurance of the Esquimau dog is his most conspicu- 
ous trait of character over his southern fellow, whom he 
no more resembles in feebleness of flesh than the Indian 
squaw of the West, eee her two-bushel basket of 
potatoes strapped over her to the Agency building a 
couple of miles away resembles 4 Fifth avenue belle, with 
just enough strength to roll her eyes in her head at the 
mention of the last novel. I have more than hinted at this 
already in the previous paragraphs, but have not given the 

























unless some very energetic canine liderates himself, the sleepy 
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dental death, an illustration of credulity of native races, and 
the adaptability of some men to turn a trivial circumstance 
to important personal advantage; the story runs in this way: 

One time when Allard was traveling from Astoria, in 
Oregon, to another trading post of the Company’s at Van- 
couver, now a garrison town of the U. 8. Army, by canoe, 
manned by an Indian crew—at that time the only means of 
travel in that then wild region. While turning a point on 
the river. a flock of swans (Oygnus buccinator) then and still 
plentiful on the Columbia River, were surprised and took 
wing. The Indians, though armed with the trade guns 
furnished by the Hudson’s Bay Company, made no attempt 
to shoot them, as they had not learned to shoot on the wing 
at that early period. 

Allard, however, playfully lifted his paddle, took imagin- 
ary aim at the flock, and uttered a loud “Bang!” when, to 
the astonishment of all, the leader of the flock tumbled down 
on the surface of the water, and, after struggling like any 
wounded bird, by the timie the canee reached him had 
given up the ghost, and was lifted into the canoe to add to 
their scanty supper of dried salmon and hard bread. The 
wily trader was too shrewd to show any signs of surprise at 
this unlooked-for occurrence, and treated the matter as if it 
was a commonplace affair, but at camp that night, being of 
an inquiring turn of mind, took his knife and cut up the 
bird himself for the purpose of ascertaining if possible the 
cause of death, and was successful, the solution of the 
apparent mystery being this: The swans had been feeding 
on their favorite food, the ‘‘wappato” of the Chinook Indi- 
ans (Sagittaria variablis), and a large bulb had lodged in the 
throat of the unfortunate bird, and death resulted from 
suffocation. Allard wisely kept this fact a secret, and in 
this way turned the matter to profitable account, his super- 
natural powers, manifested in such a marked manner, giving 
him great prominence among the Indians. Taking care not 
to attempt a repetition, and resting upon his easily earned 
laurels, he was afterward known to Indians of that locality 
by the soubriquet of The-man-who-shoots-flying-swans-with- 
a-paddle. J. C. HUGHES. 

New WEsTMINSTER, British Columbia, Feb. 22, 1883. 


the cliffs and waves. That was the nearest I ever came to 
actually attending Chaucer’s Assembly of Foules. 

We left these charming islands Saturday morning, June 
18. The last thing I did on shore was to fill all my pockets 
with lamps of chal¢edony, which lay scattered among the 
pebbles on the beach. Some of them were beautiful speci- 
mens; and, as I was showing my treasures, afterI got on 
board, Lieut. —— said eagerly (peace to his ashes! he aimed 
at the right word, but -his tongue slipped) ‘‘Now, clerk, 
when you get back to Boston, I would take some of those stones 
to a dilapidary’s and have them polished and set!” I did. And 
that ‘‘dilapidary” did some clegant work. And some of my 
lady friends wear those chalcedonies to thisday. J. 8. 8. 


atuyal History. 


VARIOUS MATTERS. 


ean the adaption of animals to their surround- 
ings, a circumstance takes place in British Columbia 
partaking of the marvelous, but which is a ‘‘true bill” 
nevertheless. Pigs living upon the clear water rivers learn 
to dive after the salmon lying dead on the bottom of the 
streams, and the interesting sight may be witnessed of a 
sow diving for a salmon, and when obtained taking it 
ashore for her little ones. 

Again, wolves (Canis lupus var. occidentalis) in the summer 
season, live to a great extent on the numerous berries grow- 
ing in this part of the world, a matter of surprise to many, 
as the wolf is generally considered to be strictly carnivor- 
ous in its habits. I have not been fortunate enough to see 
the animal myself in the act of feeding, but have been in- 
formed upon the most frustworthy statements of others who 
have done so, and I have seen the excrement of wolves con- 
taining a large amount of berry seeds, upon islands where 
there were no dogs, and where it was thus impossible for it 
to be theirs. I do not know that tke latter ever partake of 
this kind of food, though it is possible that they may, as it is 
stated that dogs in Italy play sad havoc with the vineyards 
when gaining access to the grapes there growing. 

In this region fresh water does not appear to be an article 
of necessity to the black-tailed deer (Cervus columbianus), 
as on some islands in the Gulf of Georgia which are desti- 
tute of fresh water, deer are found fairly plentiful. Do 
they drink salt water, or do the heavy dews afford enough 
for their requirements? 

Perhaps there is a grain of truth associated with the pop- 
ular idea that bears lick their paws. Along toward spring 
the outside cuticle of the soles of bears’ feet becomes hard, 
dried, and dead, and peels off in large pieces, leaving the 
soles of the feet with an exceedingly soft and sensitive cov- 
ering. While the sole is becoming detached, it appears to 
annoy ursus, who endeavors to assist the course of nature 
by tearing it off with his teeth, and then licks the soft sole 
with his tongue. Perhaps he derives the same pleasure 
from this that the average boy enjoys in nursing a sore toe, 
or an elderly party in petting a favorite corn. The nutri- 
ment, however, to be derived from this barmecidal feast, 
would be about equal to the amount of blood that could be 
extracted from a turnip. This circumstance may have 
given rise to the story. 

On emerging from his den in the spring, the bear is a 
“‘tenderfoot” 1n the literal acceptation of the word. Those 
persons who have had the outer skin of the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet peeled off after recovering from 
scarlet fever, will keenly appreciate the bear’s unhappy con- 
dition at this period, and until the soles of his feet become 
again hardened, he does not travel far from his den, to 
which place he nightly returns until ‘‘well heeled,” and if 
found before this time, becomes generally an easy prey to 
the hunter, who has the black gentleman at a considerable 
disadvantage at this particular season. 

The tappen or plug which seals, so to speak, the intestines 
of bears during hibernation is not confined to this animal 
alone, being also found in the racoon (Procyon lotor); but 
on account of its small size in the last-named animal is not 
so conspicuous, and consequently not so often noticed. 

The early arrivalof waterfow! from the north is not the 
harbinger of an early winter, as many suppose, and which 
idea has in fact ripened intoa very general belief. The 
birds are not driven southward by the stress of weather in 
the hyperborean regions to seek more favored climes, but an 
early migration is due to an early spring and warin summer 
preceding. The explanation is this: the birds, having had 
an opportunity of gaining their arctic haunts much earlier 
than in average years, and the warm weather accelerating 
the production of a young brood, the latter are, therefore, 
strong in body and wing at an earlier date than is usual, 
and when thus ready, the natural migratory instinct impels 
them to take their southward journey. It is due more to 
this than any other cause that we occasionally have an ear] 
arrival of waterfowl in the fall. Of course cold weather is 
a factor in causing all birds to leave localities where ice and 
frost deprive them of their customary food, but the first- 
named cireumstance is really the main one. 

This matter was brought to my notice by a valued friend 
of mine, whose long course of observation on the Atlantic 
coast, in California, the Rocky Mountains, and here, entitles 
his opinion to the greatest consideration; and my own 
experience satisfies me as to the correctness of his views in 
respect to autumnal migrations. Were cold alone the only 
incentive, we should have all the waterfowl at about the 
same time, but any person who is familiar at all with their 
flight is aware how they come stringing along, the van- 
guards being weeks ahead of the rear of the army. 

There is no great difference in individuals of the same 
kinds of ducks and geese, consequently the weather would 
affect all alike, and we would then have, if severe weather 
were the governor regulating migration, a scene somewhat 
similar to that enacted in New York city on the first of May 
by ‘‘the Liped without feathers” of Plato. 

The transmission of physical defects, such as stumpy tails, 
etc., to their progeny, is of common occurrence in dogs; but 
a remarkable case came under my notice a short time ago. 

A black and tan terrier bitch was hamstrung by accident. 
The pups she afterward bore, were all well formed, but one 
of her pup’s pups, ¢.¢., her grandson, was born with the 
same defect that the grandmother suffered from, and in the 
corresponding hind leg was as lame as wes his grandmother. 
The limb was as useless as if the teadon achilles had been 
severed by a surgical operation. 

A very interesting anecdote was related to me of a Hud- 
son’s Bay trader (since deceased) by name Allard, combining, 
through one event the record of a remarkable case of acci- 


14th of November, in 1879, one sledge of my party, with 
nineteen dogs, I believe, found itself at the head of Sherman 
Inlet essaying the Dangerous Rapids at the mouth of Back’s 
River, fully one hundred miles away and across a perfectly 
unknown ceuntry. That day we fed our dogs a tolerable 
meal only, for not a reindeer had been seen since in early 
October the forming ice in Simpson’s Straits had allowed 
them to cross on their southward migrations, and our 
supply of venison was getting low. One of those 
detestable storms, so common to the Arctic, that knows 
no meteorological law except that of persistency, now set in 
and continued in its varying moods until the 7th of Decem- 
ber, during all of which of course we made very slow prog- 
ress. Eight days after, on the 22d, we again fed them very 
lightly (having fed them four or five days before the 14th of 
November), for we were now in a hilly country, hardly 
knowing when we would reach the rapids. Seven days 
after, on the 29th, we gave them a tolerable feed, as we now 
for the first time saw our way clear to our desired point. 
Again, on the 5th, six days after the last feed, we reached 
the rapids, tore down a native cairn of fish, and asthe natives 
were absent, put a knife and a few trinkets in the debris of 
the rock as payment, according to the custom of the country, 
and gave our poor polar puppies a most regal feed. Notone 
fell by the way, although the nineteen of them were so thin 
and gaunt that I doubt if the whole lot were truly equal to 
any half dozen of them before we left the head of the inlet, 
when they were in the best condition on my trip of nearly a 
year in length. I doubt if there are a dozen dogs in the 
temperate zone that would have lived half way through that 
ordeal of three weeks in the depth of an Artic winter. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 








THOSE BONINS. 


ERE isa hand to ‘‘Piseco” for reviving the old mem- 
ories. I wonder how many of the readers of his lively 
paper in the Forest AND STREAM for April 26 ever saw 
the Bonin Islands? Here is one. And how his descrip- 
tions melted away the Jong hard years between, and 
brought me face to face with the old scenes. I can see it 
now; the volcanic islands, crowned to their craggy tops 
with tropical verdure, and a brood of callow islets scattered 
around them; the harbor of Port Lloyd environed with 
hills and palm groves; the huge black hulls and towering 
spars of the Susquehanna and Saratoga mirrored in its glassy 
bosom. June, 1853; that was long ago. ‘‘Piseco” doubt- 
less remembers the Saratoga, but not likely her captain’s 
clerk. We were there on our way with Commodore Perry 
to Japan. He was at the Bonins in quest not of the Holy 
Grail, but of a coal station; the rest of us were after what- 
ever might turn up. Four days of novel adventure. Did 
some fishing, too; not with split bamboos, though bamboo 
was plenty enough, but with cod-line and seine. To be 
sure we did not have a Kanaka fairy to pilot us, nor get 
penned up in a sea cave by a shark; but we visited the cav- 
ern all the same—the one at Port Lloyd I mean—and chased 
crabs on the beach. We crawled through, too, for this 
cavern has a small opening from its inner channel directly 
upon the ocean outside; and 1 remember digging from a 
seam in the rocks close by it a very respectable specimen of 
opal, 

The seine gave us abundance of mullets, and trips in the 
third and fourth cutters to the reefs outside brought in che- 
lonia enough to make turtle soup for the whole ship’s com- 
pany for weeks. Two or three of these enormous armor- 
plated beasts we carried to sea with us, and when the men 
were washing down decks in the morning it was a_ favorite 
amusement to trot out the turtles and have a ride, or a crawl 
on their backs. How much the turtles enjoyed it they never 
informed us, but doubtless it was better fun than being 
stewed up in the ship’s coppers for soup. 

One calm, lazy afternoon, the first lieutenant proposed a 
fishing party outside. The captain’s gig was borrowed for 
the occasion, and into the stern sheets he stowed himself, the 
doctor, the master, and luckily for me, the clerk. Our 
boat’s crew put us on our fishing ground in a very few 
minutes. And there we lavished all our seductive arts, but 
only one solitary fish could we persuade to leave the briny 
and ‘‘come in out of the wet.” That one I had the honor 
of catching, and a gorgeous craft he was as he came sailing 
over the thwarts. e were fishing in some eight or ten 
fathoms. Looking over the side the perfectly limpid water 
showed us the floor of the ocean, or rather a submarine 
garden of rainbow-hued coral, and shoals of what appeared 
at that depth to be minnows, as variegated and as brilliant 
as the coral. At last a nibble! I could see the tiny spot of 
gold as he cautiously essayed a lunch off my hook. Another 
nibble, and I had him! And he darted toward the surface 
with more motif and less volition than he was accustomed 
to. He was about as long as my finger when he so suddenly 
left home, but when I laid him to rest on the bottom of the 
boat he was twelve or fifteen inches in length, and from 
stem to stern one glowing splendor of scarlet, more bril- 
liant than any goldfish I ever saw. ‘‘Good for you, scribe!” 
‘Isn’t he a beauty!” ‘‘’Rah for our side!” We held a 
naval court martial over our prize, and concluded to send 
him on board the flagship and let Mr. Heine (the artist of 
the expedition) make a ‘‘skaatch” of him. That was what 
became of him; and if ‘‘Piseco” will look in Commodore 
Perry’s Japan Expedition, Vol. II., plate III. (description, 
p. 257), he will find that fish on a reduced scale, and not 
nearly so resplendent as in life, but a tolerable ‘‘skaatch.” 

_ No more nibbles, and so we landed on the little rocky 
islet just off the southern head of Port Lloyd. It hud no 
beach, and its craggy gnarly sides went sheer down into the 
transparent depths. low jagged point gave us a chance 
to bundle ashore. The buat rose and fell with thesurf. We 
had to watch our opportunity and jump. The fcat was ac- 
complished, and no bones broken, nor a single souse in the 
sea. We found the little island supporting a denser popu- 
lation to the square acre than Belgiumor even London— 
not of quite the same genus, but enjoying life just as 
much, and attending strictly to business. Most of the in- 
habitants were ‘‘setting;” a monotonous life, I fancy, but 
producing pouty of dividends. They showed no signs of 
fear—but am ashamed to say that was because they did not 
know the species we belonged to. Not one of them got up 
from her nest, even to make her manners. And we strolled 
among the myriads of gannets and sea gulls and shags, so 
ee aowtes a we could scarcely move without step- 
n them, leisurely examining their plumage, discussin 
their habits, and even handling their 4 The meanwhile 
kept up a subdued gabbling and chattering which was their | 


Wi Cr preering ir opinion of us. did not kill 
bird, but ft them to thelr peaceful business of sogulatbig 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 


T= following extracts from the American Monthly Mag- 
azine, of 1820, or thereabout, are interesting in connec- 
tion with the articles already published by us in reference 
to the sea-serpent: 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2, 1817. 

“‘My Dear Srr—The description given in our newspapers 
of a sea-serpent, lately seen in and about Cape Ann Harbor, 
has brought to my recollection one of this species. 

“On a passage [ made from Quebec, in 1787, in a schooner 
of about eighty tons burden, while standing in for the Gut 
of Canso, the island of Cape Breton being about four leagues 
distant, one of the crew cried out, ‘A shoal ahead.’ The 
helm was instantly put down to tack ship, when, to our 
great astonishment, this shoal, as we thought it to be, moved 
off, and as it passed athwart the bow of our vessel, we dis- 
covered it to be an enormous sea-serpant, four times as long 
as the schooner. Its back was of a dark green color, form- 
ing above the water a number of little hillocks, resembling a 
chain of hogsheads. I was then but a lad, and being much 
terrified, ran below until the monster was some distance from 
us. I did not see his head distinctly, but those who did, after I 
had hid myself in the cabin, said it was as large as the small 
boat of the schooner. I remember the tremendous ripple 
and noise he made in the water, as he went off from us, 
which I compared at the time to that occasioned by the 
launching of a ship. 

‘‘My venerable friend, Mr. ——, of your city, was a pas- 
senger with me at the time. He will corroborate this state 
ment, and probably furnish you with a better description of 
this monster, for I well recollect his taking his stand at the 
bow of the vessel, with great courage, to examine it, while 
the other passengers were intent only on their own safety. 

‘At Halifax, and on my return to Boston, when frequently 
describing this monster, I was laughed at so immoderately 
that I found it necessary to remain silent on the subject, to 
escape tLe imputation of using a traveler’s privilege of deal- 
ing in the marvelous.” 

On the evening of September 9, Capt. James Riley was 
at my house, and said that he knew Capt. Folger, of Nan- 
tucket, who was occupied on a whaling yoyage in the 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, about twenty years ago. On the 
cruise he saw an animal of uncommon size floating on the 
sea, off the coast of Brazil. Capt. R. then commanded a 
very large French-built ship, and the floating carcass was 
four or five times as long as his vessel. It attracted the 
spermaceti whales, who came to feed upon it, and had 
eaten away great portions of the flesh. He visited the huge 
body of the creature and satisfied himself that it was an enorm- 
ous kraken. He hauled all his boats upon it, and his men as- 
cended it and lived upon it asif it had been a rock or 
island. They remained on it and near it for the purpose of 
killing the whales that came to devour it. In this they were 
so successful that by continuing there they took whales 
enough to load their vessel and complete their cargo. The 
back of the kraken was high and dry enough for them to 
inhabit temporarily, and to look out for their game. And 
when from this point of observation they discovered a 
whale coming to make a meal, they launched their boats 
from the top of the dead kraken, and made an easy prey of 
him. The substance of the monster's body was skinny, 
membraneous and gelatinous, and destitute of the fat and 
blubber for which the whale is remarkable. 

Capt. Neville, being on a voyage from London to Arch- 
angel, in the year 1803, saw floating on the ocean in 
about the latitude of 68°, a mass of solid matter of a dirty, 
whitish color, which, when he descried it. and for some 
time after, was believed to be an islend of ice. On approach- 
ing it, however, he ascertained it to be an animal substance 
of an irregular figure, as if lacerated, decayed, and eaten 
away. 

The remnant of the carcass was nevertheless full as large 
as the brig in which he sailed, whose capacity was one hun- 
dred and cighty-nine tons, and length seventy feet. 

This enormous body was the food of animals both of the 
air and of the water. For, as he sailed within a few rods of 
it, he saw _ numbers of gulls and other seafowls, sittin 
on it and flying over it, those which were full retiring, a 
the hungry winging their way to it for a repast. He also 
beheld several cetaceous creatures swimming round it; some 
of them were whales of a prodigious magnitude, exceeding 
the vessel in length. Others were cntiien and seemed to 
belong tothe grampus and porpoise tribe. He considered 
them all as regaling themselves with its flesh. 

Near one extremity of this carcass he distinguished an 
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appendage or arm hanging down into the water, which, | easy range and added another rare bird to my list. This is | migrant. I saw but one specimen on the Platte; My friend, 
from his acquaintance with the sepia, he concluded to be | the only one I saw. F. W. Powell; a very close observer of birds, tells me that 
that of the squid, being probably the only one left after the} 70. Lanier Falcon—Falco mevicanus Licht.—This species | he never saw it before. 

rest had putrified or been devoured. is apparently not very abundant in this locality. Isaw but} 101. Coot, Mud Hen—Fulica americana Gm.—Common. 

Such was likewise the opinion of a navigator of much ex- | two, and they were following up the streams. It was im-| Breeds upon small lakes near Loup River. ‘ 
perience and long observation in the scenery of the North | possible for me to shoot one cr even to geta shot. The pair| 102. White-fronted Goose-—Anser alifrons Gm.—A rare 
Atlantic then on beard, who remarked that the corrupting | I saw flew directly over my head, but before I could raise | migrant. One specimen was taken upon the Platte by F. W. 
lump was intolerably fetid and offensive to man, and would, | my gun they were out of range. : Powell in spring of 1881. 
if the brig was suffered to run against it, impregnate her| 71. Richardson’s Hawk—Fualco richardsoni Ridg.—Not| 103. Snow Goose—Chen hyperboreus Boie.—Locally called 
with the foulness and stench for the whole voyage. She| uncommon. Plumage lighter on back than its Eastern | brant. It is the most abundant of all the geese I saw upon 
was accordingly kept to the windward for the purpose of | ally; no other marked difference; size about same. the Platte, and the most difficult to shoot, as they fly very 
avoiding it, but the smell was, notwithstanding, extremely | 72. Sparrow Hawk—Vulco sparverius L.—Abundant. | high and seldom come within range. As they sit upon the 
nauseous and disgusting. Breeds. The Ohio hawk law which offers a bounty on all | sand bars they look, in the distance, like huge snow banks. 

On conversing with mariners in the White Sea, such oc-| hawks, ought to be altered so as not to include this beautiful | They leave the Platte for their northern breeding places the 
currences were spoken of by them as too common to excite | and useful species. The sparrow hawk kills great numbers | last week of April. 
much attention or any doubt. of mice and noxicus insects, and therefore should be pro-| 104. Canada Goose—Bernicla canadensis Boie.—Regular 

Afterward, while at Drontheim, in Norway, Capt. N. | tected instcad of being killed. migrant, but not so common as the following. Locally 
discoursed with practical men concerning things of this} 73. Swainson’s Hawk—Buteo swainsont Bp.—This| called ‘‘Mississippi goose.” 
kind. The prevailing idea was that such drifting lumps | species is very abundant. During migrations almost every | 105. Hutchins - Goose—Bernicla canadensis hutchinsi 
were by no means uncommon; that they were bodies or | tree contained one. They were quite tame, and easily ap-|Cs.—Same as preceding, but smaller. Hunters who 
fragments of huge squids; that these were sometimes borne | proached. They do not tarry long before leaving for their | make a business of shooting geese for their feathers tell me 
away by the Maelstrom current, and engulfed and dashed | breeding places in Northern Dakota and Northwest. that one man has been known to kill forty in a single day 
to pieces by its whirlpools, and thus these broken trunks} 74. Rough-legged Hawk—Archibuteo lagopus sancti jo-| with a shoulder gun. I saw hundreds of them sitting upon 
and limbs sometimes cast on shore and sometimes tossed | hannis (G@m.) Ridg.—This species is very abundant in winter, | the ice early in March. All geese leave the Platte by the 
about on the sea. and subsists entirely upon mice, frogs and small rodents. | last week of April. Ido not regard a spring goose as fit to 

It is supposed that squids and whales inhabit the same | It seldom if ever preys upon birds. eat. They are lean and taste very fishy. 
tracts of ocean, because the former furnishes food forthe} 75. Ferruginous Rough-leg Hawk—Archibuteo ferru- 
latter, at least for the cacnalats, orco, and other toothed and | géneus (Licht.),—Its occurrence here is accidental. One was | A few remain to breed. 
voracious species. taken near Grand Island, Neb., in winter of 1881. 107. American Widgeon—Mareca americana Gm.—A 
has 76. Fish Hawk, Osprey—Pandion haliaetus Sav.—Not | regular migrant, but not common. 
uncommon on Platte River. 108. Green-wing Teal—Querquedula carolinensis Steph. 
79. Golden Eagle — Aquila chrysaetus Cuv.—An irregular | —A common migrant, frequenting the small streams. Are 
visitor. I received a fine specimen of this species in the | considered worthless as food, being too small. 
flesh, shot January, 1881, from my friend F. W. Powell. 109. Blue-wing Teal—Querquedula discos Steph.—A 

52. Common Crow— Corvus frugivorus Bartr.—This species 78. Turkey Buzzard—Cathartes aura L.—Common, | regular migrant, but not so common as the preceding. 
is a very shy bird in Ohio, but here it is quite tame, and | Arrives from the South early in April, and probably breeds. | _ 110. Shoveller Duck—Spatula clypeata Boie. Saw them 
takes but little notice of man. They are often seen follow- 79. Carolina Dove—Zenaidura carolinensis Bp.—Abun- | in company with teal. Not common. 
ing the plow like blackbirds. dant, nesting upon the ground, on the banks of wooded| 110. Merganser—Mergus merganser L.—A common mi- 

58. American Magpie—Pica rustica hudsonica(Cab.) Ridg. | streams. Found none nesting in trees. grant. 

An irregular visitor. 1 am told that they were quite com-| 80. Sharp-tail Grouse—Pediwcetes phasianellus columbianus| .111. Hooded Merganser—Mergus cucullatus L.—Occa- 
mon years ago, but now they are rarely seen in this vicinity. | Cs.—This speciesis no longer a resident of Northeastern | sionally seen in winter, but rather rare. Mr. T. W. Powell 

54. Blue Jay—Cyanocitta cristata (L.) Strickl.—This species Nebraska, where it once used to breed. A few winter, in | Shot a pair in the winter of 1880. 
is rare in this vicinity, but one seen, April 30. company with the prairie hen, breeding in North Nebraska 112, White Pelican—Pelecanus trachyrhynchus Lath.— 

55. Kingbird — Tyrannus carolinensis Bd. —Common; | and Dakota. Occasionally seen on the Platte River. 
breeds. Arrives in May. 81. Pingated Grouse—Cupidonia cupido Bd.—Abundant, 113. Herring Gull—Larus argentatus Bn.—A common 

56. Arkansas Flycatcher—Tyrannus verticalis Say.—Saw | and becoming more so every year, notwithstanding the de-| migrant. 3 
this species in open prairie, perched upon weeds, watching | struction of thousands of eggs every year by prairie fires, I|{ 114. Franklin’s Rosy Gull—Chroicocephalus franklini 
for their insect prey. Habits like the preceding, but not so | found several nests of eggs destroyed in this way. Rich.—Rather rare. Saw a small flock of five flying up the 
common. 82. Virginia Partridge—Ortye virginiana Bp.—The quail, | Platte River, which were the only ones I saw. 

57. Say’s Pewee—Sayornis sayi Bd.—Saw this species | or Bob White, is quite abundant, but is confined mostly to _——— 
only on wooded streams. . It was very shy and I was able | thick wooded streams. I have, however, seen them far out 
to procure but one specimen. upon the open prairies. They are seldom shot by the resi- 

58. Night Hawk—Chordeiles popetue henryi Cass.—The | dents who say that they are too small to kill. 
night hawk jis exceedingly abundant here. I have counted 88. Kildeer Plover-—yialites vociferus Cass,—I was very 
upward of fifty at one time as they were darting about in the | much disappointed in not seeing more plovers. I had ex- 
air catching insects. When perching, this species sits | pected to get several species, and this is the only one of the 
lengthwise of a limb, generally roosting upon a tree, while | family i saw. The kildeer arrives the last week in March, 
the whip-poor-will roosts upon a log or the ground. These | and breeds in May. “The provisions of this act shall not apply to taxidermists 
two species are often confounded, but are distinguishable by 84. Avocet—Recurvirostra americana G@m.—My friend F. | commissioned by the Governor with the advice of the council, 
the conspicuous white wing bars of the nignt hawk. This} W. Powell shot a fine specimen of this species upon the | to take and kill birds for scientific purposes, provided they 
variety, henryi, is lighter and grayer on the back than its | Platte River in the spring of 3882. kill the birds for such purposes only.” 
eastern representative, but there are no other marked differ- 85. Wilson’s Phalarope—Steganopus wilsoni Cs.—Appa- No law has been enacted as a substitute whereby the cause 
ences. It nests upon the ground, and lays but two eggs. rently not very common. I took two specimens, male and | of science may be legally advanced, and so far as I can learn, 

59. Belted Kingfisher—Ceryle aleyon (L.) Boie.—Com- | female, which were the only ones I saw. They probably | the only argument in favor ef the repeal of this law was that it 
mon, breeding upon suitable streams of the West. Nests in | breed upon the Platte. ” | had been violated and its privileges abused. Such an argu- 
a hole in bank, excavated by the bird. Eggs pure white. 86. Wilson’s Snipe, English Snipe—Gallinago wilsoni | ment can be applied to some of our most wise and beneficent 

60. Hairy Woodpecker—Picus villosus L.—A regular | Bp.—Apparently rare in spring; but one specimen was seen | laws, and the policy of total prohibition of reasonable priv- 
migrant, but not abundant. Specimens taken. on the Platte River. ileges not only fails in practice to remedy abuses, but really 

61. Red-headed Woodpecker—Melanerpes erythrocephulus| 87. Semipalmated Sandpiper—Hreunetes pusillus occident- | aggregates and increases evils arising therefrom. Yet the 
(L.) Sw.—Not uncommou in spring. I saw no woodpeckers | ais Cs.—A common migrant. I have examined several of | over-zealous advocates of such a policy are seldom convinced, 
in this vicinity until April. this so-called Western semipalmated sandpipers, and I think | even with constantly repeated examples before them, of the 

62. Golden-wing Woodpecker—Colaptes auratus (L.) Sw.— | it identical with H. pusillus of the East. ‘Would like to hear | fallacy of their theories. Upon such a reasoning one might 
Abundant. Breeds. from others upon this subject. advocate a perpetual close time for game, because the priv- 

63. Hybrid Woodpecker—Colaptes hybridus Baird.— 88. Least Sandpiper—Actodromas minutilla Cs.—Common | ileges allowed by existing laws have been, and always will 
Abundant in company with preceding. Examined several | on Loup River, feeding upon the mud bars. Whenstanding | be to some extent, abused; and, indeed, the constant efforts 

specimens. The one now before me has red maxillary patch | perfectly still upon these bars they would run around me|for the enactment of more rigid laws, so often urged by 
(black feathers hardly noticeable), wings and tail under- | like chickens. theoretical zealots of little or no practical knowledge and 
neath, yellow orange, shafts reddish. I may be wrong in| 89. Baird’s Sandpiper—Actodromas bairdi Cs.—This | experience, tend toward extreme prohibition and the final 
placing this as a distinct species. Would like to hear from | species arrives from the south in small flocks in April, and | abolishment of field sportsor the alternative revulsion of the 
some one upon the subject. ; is the most abundant of the family. popular sentiment in favor of legal restrictions. In regard 

64. Red-shafted Woodpecker—Colaptes mexicanus Sw.—| 90. Great Marbled Godwit—Limosa feda Ord.—A com- | to this taxidermist law I may claim to have some practical 
This species is rather rare here, but I succeeded in taking | mon migrant, frequenting the sand bars of the Platte. knowledge, both as regards its bearing on the cause of science 
an undoubted specimen of this species. 91. Greater Tattler— Totanus melanoleucus Gm.—A regular | and the effect of the law in practice. 

65. Great Horned Owl—Bubo virginianus Gm.—One | migrant; common. This species is easily identified by its In the Fish and Game Commissioners’ report for the year 
specimen taken. I think its occurrence here accidental, as | long, yellow legs—hence the name. From the throat of one’| 1880 I inserted a list of fish-and game law violations prose- 
there is no heavy timber suitable for breeding. I took a fish three inches long. cuted during six menths of that year. In that list was the 

66. Short-eared Owl—Asio accipitrinus Pall.—Resident | 92. Lesser Tattler—Zotanus flavipes Gm.—Regular mi- | following item: 
and abundant. Breedsin May, Found nest in hollow of | grant. Common. : “Killing song birds in June, 1880. Fines and costs paid.” 
willow stub, fifteen feet from the ground, in which about 93. Bartramian Tattler—Bartramia longicauda Cs.—Com- In this case an example was made of a taxidermist who 
two feet from the top, upon decayed wood, two white eggs | monly known asupland plover. Arrives last week in April. | was shooting birds during the breeding season for the sole 
were deposited. This species generally nests upon the | Breedsin May. They are very tame and are often killed by | object of selling their skins for millinery purposes. And 
ground in burrows. E the herders with their long whips. such abuses are much ‘more easily detected and punished 

67. Burrowing Owl—Speotyto cuntcularia hypogwa Cs.— | 94. Long-billed Curlew—Numenius longirostris Wils.— | than ordinary violations of our fish and game laws. It is 
This species is exceedingly abundant, breeding in the bur-| Common on the Platte, and also upon dry places, where it | possible that in a few instances there have been taxidermists’ 
rows of the prairie dogs. On approaching one of these dog | feeds upon various insects. It utters a prolonged whistle | licenses issued to persons who neither practice taxidermy 
towns, you will see these little owls perched upon one of the | that can be heard a great distance. Breeds on the Platte in | nor seek to attain, for themselves or others, any information 
innumerable little eminences that mark a village, standing | June. or a collection of a scientific nature. This matter could 
erect upon their long legs, bowing and nodding, until their| 95, Eskimo Curlew—Numenius borealis L.—This species | easily be guarded, however, by a requirement for all ap- 
breasts almost touch the ground. They are quite tame at | arrives upon the wheat fields in April in small flocks and is | pointments and licenses of taxidermists to be approved by the 
first, and are then easily secured, but after a few shots, they | then very shy. I succeeded, however, in shooting five by | Commissioners of Fisheries and Game, either upon each ap- 
become very sliy and fly up out of range. Ineversaw them getting a horse between myself and the flock and urging | plication before appointment or upon each license to render 
take to the holes unless wounded. I dug into several of | him sidewise until within easy range. it of effect. 
these holes for eggs, but failed to obtain any; I succeeded 96. Great Blue Heron—Ardea herodias L.—A common Omitting those who might attempt to procure taxider- 
in finding one, however, within a foot of the entrance of a | migrant, seen on wooded streams only. mists’ licenses fora fancied shield of game law violations, 
hole. It was pure white and fresh. This was last week in| 97. Zettern, Stakedriver—Botaurus mugitans Cs.—Com- | there are two classes of persons to whom such licenses have 
May. ; mon. Breeds in May. been issued heretofore, and by whom such would be sought 

68. Marsh Hawk—Circus cyaneus hudsonius (L.) Cs.—On 98. Whooping Crane—Grus americana (L.) Temm.—A | (if possible to be obtained) in the future. These two classes 
the great plains of the West I saw this species im great} common migrant. While camping upon the Platte River, | are the professional taxidermists and the students of orni- 
abundance skimming about in all directions in quest of mice | I had a good opportunity to watch these beautiful birds as | thology, the two often being combined in one. 
and small birds upon which they subsist. The nest is placed |-they came in from the prairies every evening. Usually The professional taxidermist who, by his skill, can pre- 
upon the ground and is composed of dry weeds and grass | fifteen or twenty were seen together, flying close to the | serve in natural form and appearance specimens for our 
only. The eggs are five in number, of a dull white color, | water’s edge in single file. They would alight upona sand | natural history societies or game birds for sportsmen, and by 
with light bluish tint. Upon approaching a nest of this | bar at a distance of perhaps fifty rods from me, carefully | his labor add to his needed income for a maintenance, and 
species the old bird flew off and circled about just above | folding their beautiful wings and strutting proudiy about. | the ornithological student who must necessarily kill birds to 
my head, uttering in rapid succession the notes kay, kay, | This species is very shy, and impossible to take with an ordi- | learn by close examination what cannot otherwise be deter- 
kay, and as soon asI had retired a few rods, she at once nary shotgun. {[ offered a bounty of five dollars apiece, but | mined. It was my pleasure to personally solicit and obtain 
returned to her eggs. Idid not remove them for several | failed to secure a single specimen. The white crane arrives | the appointment of a non-resident of Maine asa taxidermist, 
days, but visited them daily, and at each approach the same | about the middle of March, and none are seen here after} one who has for several years visited certain localities here 
performance would be gone through with. Occasionally | April 20. each summer for the purpose of ao the birds to be 
the female would fly off and bring her better half to the 99. Sandhill Crane—Grus canadensis (L.) Temm.—This | found, a gentleman known as one of the leading ornithol- 
rescue, but he being a great coward kept at a respectable species is as large as a turkey, and is equally as good eating. | ogists of the United States. Yet this ear he must abstain 

distance. state 2 : They seem to delight in mounting high in the air, and soar- | entirely from further pursuit of his scientific investi ations 

69. Swallow-tail Kite—Hlanoides forficatus ©s.—A regu- | ing around in the same manner as the turkey buzzard, utter- | of the small land birds in Maine, else render h liable 
lar visitor. While walking along Wood River. one very | ing, as they go, a coarse, rolling, rattling note, somewhat | to the odium and ble penalties of violating our laws. 
windy day, I saw a fine specimen of this beautiful species | like that of the tame pigeon, but very much louder. They-| in my catalogue the ‘Birds of Maine,” recently pub- 
dart into the brush and light upon a small tree, and as he | breed upon the Platte in June. lished, I have quoted notes received in correspondence with 
sat there struggling with the wind, I easily crept to within' 100. Carolina Rail—Porzana carolina (L.) V.—A very rare ' many persons resident in this State who are interested in 


































SPRING BIRDS OF NEBRASKA. 


BY A. HALL. 


THE MAINE TAXIDERMIST LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Maine Legislature of 1883 has repealed ‘‘all acts and 
parts of acts authorizing the appointment of taxidermists,” 
and also Section 17 of Chap. 50 Pub. Laws of 1878. Chap. 
50 relates to ‘‘game and birds,” and Sect. 17 reads as follows: 
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106. Mallard Duck—Anas bescas L.—Regular migrant. . 
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May 10, 1883.}. FOREST AND STREAM. 
irds, and among these correspondents are gentlemen of 
eeniific attainments well known here and elsewhere. Are* 
all these persons to be classed with chers, absolutely 
prohibited. by law from further observations a d study of 
our birds, or obliged to restrict themselves to “hawks and 
crows?” ¢ 

1 have been in the habit of obtaining birds forstudy, often 
preserving their skins and skeletons, either for my own 
ordithological collection or for that of the Portland Natural 
History Society, of which I am a member. As for game, I 
am not loth to seek it elsewhere than in the State of Maine, 
but it is with a protest that I am prohibited the continuance 
of the study of natural history at home. I am already an 
involuntary offender against the law, and am likely to be so 
in the future, by ‘“‘having in possession” specimens of in- 
sectivorous birds. ate 

Birds are sent to me for identification or examination, 
freshly killed ones as well! as skins, from North, East, South 
and West, often from regions far beyond the limits of 
Maine or New England; yet now I am liable to arrest and a 
heavy fine for having in possession any ‘“‘insectivorous’ 
bird. What shall I do when dissection reveals to me in- 
sects in the stomach of a bird in my possession? Even the 
shrikes or ‘‘butcher-birds,” which attack canary birds if ex- 
posed in' their cages at windows, and kill many of our small 
native birds, are insectivorous, and cannot now be killed 
either for scientific purposes or as a nuisance, except under 
the liability of heavy legal penalties. The law now stands as 
follows: 

‘‘No person shall kill, or have in his possession, except 
alive, any of the birds commonly known as larks, robins, 
swallows, sparrows, or orioles, or other insectivorous birds, 
crows and hawks excepted, under a penalty of not less than 
one dollar nor more than five dollars, for each of said birds 
killed, and the possession by any person of such dead birds 
shall be prima facie evidence that such person killed such 
bird.”—[Approved Feb. 26, 1883]. , 

This enactment and the repeal of the taxidermist law 
effect a legal prohibition, under severe liabilities, of the 
practical study of ornithology as applied to the larger part 
of our small land birds, forbids the capture or possession at 
aay time of such birds, for any purpose whatever, and pro- 
vides. a penalty for shooting some of our game birds, even in 
the open season provided by our game laws. 

Such extreme tneasures are to be deplored by all who have 
a practical interest in, and knowledge of, this subject. To 
the advocates of such prohibitory laws having no practical 
knowledge of, or sympathy with, either field sports or scien- 
tific study, probably there will seem no room for regret at 
these recent enactments. But all better informed persons 
deplore such extreme and undesirable measures. As a class 
our farmers are always interested in the protection of little 
birds, yet they have sufficient intelligence to know that it is 
only by the scientific observations of those devoting their 
attention to the study of ornithology that the public gener- 
ally is informed as to what birds are beneficial to agricul- 
ture, and what ones are injurious to crops. And to learn 
this it is necessary to kill many birds, at all seasons, and by 
dissections learn just what forms the food of each species in 
certain districts, what kinds of birds subsist upon noxious 
insects, what ones subsist upon grain, buds, etc., and many 
other facts of which a thorough knowledge has not yet been 
fully developed. 

Even the old taxidermist law, imperfect in some respects, 
may be deemed preferable to the extreme laws recently en- 
acted, if energetically enforced. The enforcement of the 
old taxidermist law in regard to ‘‘scientific purposes only” 
would alone correct many of the alleged abuses. 

To those inclined to commit abuses, if there are any such 
among our taxidermists, this new law will barely prove even 
a scarecrow. 

Others may hold such extreme laws in open contempt, and 
the large class of ornithological students, sportsmen and 
others taking a practical interest in birds, who feel under a 
moral restraint and strive to respect our laws, will be the 
ones to suffer by being deprived of favorite pursuits. 

Let our birds be protected by practical laws, such as can 
be enforced. Such laws should be framed with all the 
liberality consistent with the object in view, and then will 
one be supported by the public, both in sentiment and 

eeds, 

I would suggest to all interested in the subject that active 
steps be taken toward remedying this matter as it now 
stands by presenting a bill for enactment at the special _ses- 
sion of our Legislature next August. Provision should be 
made for the. appointment of taxidermists as heretofore, and 
it might be well to provide that all such appointments should 
be made upon the recommendation of an officer or the officers 
of some natural history society incorporated in this State. 
A clause prohibiting the taking of moose, caribou, deer, 
woodcock, grouse, quail, dusky ducks, woodducks and Bar- 
tramian sandpipers, or ‘“‘upland plover,” for any purpose 
whatever, except during the times allowed by the cur- 
rent game laws of the State, would be a guard against 
attempts to shoot game under false pretenses. A well-drawn 
law properly presented to our Legislature by some one 
thoroughly informed on the subject would probably be 
readily enacted. EVERETT SMITH. 

PORTLAND, Maine, April 28, 1883. 
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entire of a muskrat. 


ouble that of the duck. 


produce dislocation. B. Horsrorp. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


and vegetable life. 


makin 


about. 


about. 


season, about 6 P. M., in a neighborin 
the first croak at same place was hear 


swamp. 
year than last. 


In 1878, first hear 
April 17; in 1882, April 18. 


year. 
the earliest I have. 
called here ‘‘swamp robin,” (Q. purpureus) appeared. 


thermometer at 58 degrees. 


butterfly (V. antiopa) of the season seen—one of last year’s 
stock. 


nature; woodpeckers hammering, frogs croaking, several 


tudes of insects, especially small scaradai, filled the air. At 
last, therefore, after one of the most severe and steady cold 


mer, 


a single flock has been observed passin 
the province up to date (April 16). 


JonEs, (Fern Lodge, Nova Scotia.) 


ate, but I do think a good deal of my eyes, especially when 
directed along the gun barrel with game in the distance. 


a failure. 
tree tops rather than things below, when out flew a par- 
tridge almost under my feet. I thought nothing of it at the 
time, but the next morning in the same place, up flew a 
partridge in the same manner. Looking down I discovered 
a nest full of rags. ‘Well, old Biddy, I came near stepping 
on you; I will keep away and not disturb you again.” The 
third morning I thought I would look at the bird on her 
nest. There was a cow path not five feet from the nest, 
which was close against a pine tree, and along this path I 
had passed a dozen times without scaring her from her 
home. I walked slowly along the path, looking squarely 
down on the bird, but saw nothing. ‘‘Well, that is great, 
anyhow.” I turned about, walked again past the tree, and 
was again at fault; I could not see the bird, I did not see 
the leaves about the nest, ‘‘I couldn’t see nothin’.” Like 
Rip van Winkle, I began to doubt whether it was me 
or somebody else. A third time I came abreast of the nest 
and stopped. I stood half a minute motionless and could 
see nothing, but here the bird forgot herself and winked; I 
saw the motion of the eyelid, then I saw the bird. Now, ‘‘my 
brethering,” if you can explain this phenomenon please do 
so, for I cannot. Iwill only forbid persona) w)lusions as to 
what might have been the cause, and say it was niue o’clock 
A. M., andI had no empty flask in my pocket.—B. , Hors- 
FORD (Springfield, Mass.). 


HOW SNAKES SWALLOW. 


Ne eee G of snakes and their elastic throat capacity, it 
J occurs to me that sixty years as naturalist and half a 
century as taxidermist would most likely bring several 
points of interest under an eye not totally blind. By prac- 
tice a man will sit or stand motionless longer than he can at 
first believe possible, and it is only when this art is acquired 
that animal life is fully over-reached. They seem to recog- 
nize life in a great measure only by motion. 

I have had a creature touch my boat with his nose and pass 
on only a little suspicious. I have had a humming bird 
hang suspendéd within a foot of my own nose for, half a 
minute looking me squarely in the eye, and as I did not even 
wink, return to flowers within an arm’s length, with the very 
proper conclusion, You look like a man but I believe you are 
only an old stump. 

Snakes approach their victim like the hour hand of aclock. 
There is no perceptible movement. One little spot of the 
body moves, while all the rest is tixed. The head moves by 
an impetus from the tail perhaps, and when striking distance 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZooLoGicaL GARDEN.—Re- 
ceived by purchase—One female tiger (Felis tigris), one male leopard 
(Felis pardus), one male oryx antelope (Oryz leucoryx), two crowned 
cranes (Balearica regulorum), one king vulture (Gryparchus papa), 
two black storks (Cinconia nigra), one crested pelican (Pelecanus ono- 
crotalus), one rhea (Rhea americana), seven mute swans (Cygnus 
a summer ducks (Aix sponsa), (male and female), twelve 
mallard ducks (Anas boscas), (six and six female), one male 
American widgeon (Mareca americana), two yellow-bellied son rs 

Liothrix luteus), and two _two-lined eno (Python bi-vittatus., 

‘ived by presentation—One male Virginia deer (Cervus virgini- 
anus), two opossums (Didelphys virginiana), one red fox (Vulpes 
fulvus), one woodchuck (Arctomys monazx), one ring dove (Turtur 
risorius), one screech owl (Scope asio), one great horned owl (Bubo 
virginianus), one reas (Mimus pol ttus), one duck hawk 


is reached, the muscles thered for the final spring. This | (FBico, COneebind. ‘Cagelaous pheomiocuss, ten clresore” (ntiontes 
is made with no regard to what part of the object is reached. ielithecaustee tek onnek deka rvamadoweee tented one 

a frog is caught, as is often the case, by a hind leg, that Eosaceen Sake (ietoentom 7 nos), one Chicken emake (Cote, 
leg goes down first, while the body follows in a bunch. If | ber vittatus), one Kingsnake (Opkibo ee. 
# snake catches a neighbor by the head, as the water snake, | Dlacksneke (Bascation com tt ee athe arden One 
lately referred to, was caught, he goes down head first; if (Camelus bactrianus), and one ring Sore ae risorius). 


the middle, as I once knew to be done, he is 

double, and in this case the swallower was but six 
inches longer than the swallowed. The seven red squirrels 
I took from the body of my black snake followed each other 
head first, a most positive evidence of fascination, since it is 
hardly possible that such unbroken succession couid be the 
result of any other process. But the snake is not the only 
creature that swallows ‘‘big things.” I once cut from the 
throat of a hawk the foot, leg, shoulders and shoulder blade 
I once took from the neck of a mer- 
— a sucker thirteen inches long whose head girth was 

I cut from the throat of a heron 
a chicken as large as a woodcock, and sat almost an hour as 
‘“‘Crowner’s quest” before it got through my thick skull what 
those soft yellew feet and bill belonged to. This capacity 
for extension is common among birds and reptiles, owing to 
the flexibility of the posterior connection of jaws, or mandi- 
bles, they being held together by muscular contraction, and 
not by articular joints asin mammals, distension does not 


Nova Scotta Sprinc Nores.—As I expected, our spring 
has commenced earlier than usual, and I think it will be 
generally found that after a steady cold winter like that we 
have experienced, which is a somewhat rare phenomenon in 
our province, the succeeding spring will have a fairly even and 
high temperature, speedily calling into existence both animal 
The first harbinger of spring, a snow- 
bird (J. hyemalis), put in an appearance on April 30, and, on 
the 31st, the first creeping thing observed was the well-known 
caterpillar, of Pyrrharctia isabella, The temperature, how- 
ever, hardly rose above 32 degrees until April 3, when, with 
the thermometer at 88 degrees in the shade, and a warm sun 
itself felt in sheltered south aspects, the common 
housefly and a few other species of Diptera began to buzz 
On April 4 the dwarf or “‘pussy” willow (Saliz) 
began to open its catkins. April 5, song sparrow (M. melodia) 
first heard singing. April 6, white clover (7. repens) leaves 
just. opening. April 7, plenty of robins (7. migratorius) 
April 10, thermometer at noon 57 degrees; a lovely, 
warm, summer-like day. First croak of frog heard this 
Last year 
April 18, so that the 
frogs awoke from their winter’s nap eight days earlier this 
This is an unusual occurrence, for, from 
close observation for many years, I have found the time of 
first croaking to vary, as a rule, but a few days either way. 
April 18; in 1880, April 16; in 1881, 
In some especially early sea- 
sons I have heard them even a few days earlier than this 
In 1865 I registered April 6 as the date, but that is 
On April 12 the first purple grackles, 
This 
was a close, damp day, with heavy southwest wind, and 
In the evening we had a perfect 
serenade from croaking frogs in the swamp. April 13, first 


April 15, a glorious day, with the thermometer 
standing at 60 degrees in the shade, and 94 degrees exposed 
in south aspect to the sun—a general awaking of animated 


Camberwell Beauty butterflies flitting about, while multi- 


winters we have experienced for years, we may congratulate 
ourselves that we are commencing a glorious spring, which 
I trust may prove the forerunner of a still more glorious sum- 
I must not omit to mention a singular fact in regard 
tothe Northern migration of the wild goose this spring. Not 

over this portion of 
ave they kept to the 
eastward outside the coast line, or have they taken a line 
more to the westward—over Maine and New Brunswick? I 
have never known them to fail us before.—J. MattHEw 


A PartTRIDGE MystERy.—It is hardly safe to brag of 
personal charms and accomplishments; one is apt to exagger- 


Once, however, I must acknowledge they came near proving 
I was out shooting warblers in May, looking at 
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Nort American, REPTmIA AND BATRAcHIA.—Num- 
ber 24 of the Bulletin of the United States National Museum 
consists of Dr. H. C. Yarrow’s Check List of North Amer- 
ican Reptilia and Batrachia, with a catalogue of specimens 
inthe U. S. National Museum. Such a check list as the 
present was greatly needed, for it is nearly eight years since 
Cope’s similar publication appeared, and within that time 
there have been many additions to that list, and many new 
discoveries, necessitating changes in it. Happily the work 
has fallen into good hands, and has been well done. Dr. 
Yarrow’s qualifications for the laborious task which he has 
just completed are well known to laborers in the field of 
science, and the pamphlet shows everywhere evidences of 
ability, experience and general fitness for the task. The 
collection of reptiles in the institution has been divided into 
two series, called reserve and general collections. In the 
former are included all the type specimens that have been 
described by the earlier writers on North American herpe- 
tology; all those specimens identified by Prof. Cope, at the 
time he studied the entire collection of the museum; speci- 
mens of the same species from different geographical areas; 
specimens which show abnormalities from the type descrip- 
tions or variations df color or scale formula. This collection 
now embraces 469 species and over 4,000 specimens—an unriv- 
alled collection of North American reptiles. In preparing this 
list the geographical limits of ‘‘North America” have been 
somewhat extended, and for Dr. Yarrow’s purposes a line 
drawn from the extremity of the California peninsula east- 
erly to the mouth of the Rio Grande, forms its southern 
boundary. The nomenclature and classification employed 
in the list are substantially those employed by Prof. Cope in 
his list published in 1875.. Besides the bare check list, the 
following important lists are included in this paper: Check 
list of the reserve and general] series of North America Rep- 
tilia and Batrachia; notes on Testudinata; list of specimens 
of North American Reptilia and Batrachia desired by the 
National Museum, and indices to the generic and specific 
names of the Reptilia and Batrachia mentioned, to their com- 
mon names, to the localities whence they have been obtained, 
and to the contributors to the collection. 









































































TENGMALM’s Owt..—Portland, Me.—This little ow] of the 
north, but slightly larger than the eommon Acadian 
owl—that is the smallest ow! known in the New Eng- 
land States—is not a very common species within 
the limits of the United States, although it may be 
a regular winter visitant, and it is not improbable 
that it will be found breeding in the northernmost part of 
New England. I am indebted to Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lain, of St. John, N. B., for notes concerning the occurrence 
of Tengma]m’s owl in Southern New Brunswick in summer. 
“One shot by Mr. James Garnett, of Garnett’s Stream, ten 
miles east of St. John city, in the middle of August, 1880. 
Mr. Garnett shot another at the same plaee December 31, 
1881.” Audubon recorded the occurrence of this speeies at 
Bangor, Me., ‘‘in the beginning of September.” For a note 
of its capture in spring I am indebted to Mr. A. M. Tufts, who 
obtained a male specimen taken at Dexter, Me., in April, 
1877; also a female specimen taken near Lynn, Mass., No- 
vember 4, 1882. Mr. E. 8. Bowler writes me that he ob 
tained one taken in Penobscot county, Maine, January 15, 
1882, and two taken in the same county January 23, 1883. 
Two were taken near St. John, N. B., and sent to that city 
February 17, 1882. Mr. C. A. Creighton has informed me 
of one taken at Waldobore, Me., in January, 1881. And I 
am indebted to Mr. Ralph Miller, of Portland, Me., for a 
specimen taken by himalive, by hand, in this city, March 3, 
1883.—EVERETT SMITH. 





THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE ENGLISH SPARROW.—The 
question as to whether the English sparrow is an insectivor- 
ous or granivorous bird is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion at the hands of scientific bodies and the farming com- 
munity throughout Pennsylvania. The opinion prevails 
that it is granivorous, and that it only changes its mode of 
living when there are no buds or seeds to subsist upon. At 
a recent meeting of the West Chester Microscopical Society, 
an organization having among its members a number of 
gentlemen well versed in ornithology, the merits and .de- 
merits of the English sparrow were fully and freely dis- 
cussed. The sentiment of the society appears in the fullow- 
ing preamble and resolutions: Whereas, Outward observa- 
tions and post mortem dissections have demonstrated that 
the English sparrows are not insectivorous birds, but are 
destructive to some of the cereals and thé buds of the plum, 
peach and pear trees and grape vines; therefore, Resolved, 
That our Senator and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives at Harrisburg be requested to urge the repeal ef all 
laws that prevent the destruction of English sparrows.— 
OCCASIONAL. 


VULTURES IN Marne.—Portland, Me.—In the autumn of 
1874 two vultures (Cathartes aura) were seen in the town of 
Standish, Cumberland county, Maine, and one of them was 
caught ina trap. My friend N. C. Brown, of this city, 
has a recorded the capture of a vulture of the same 
species in Buxton, York county, Maine, in December, 1876. 
Another specimen was taken March 15, 1883, near Mt, 
Pleasant, in East Fryeburg, Oxford county, Maine, by Mr. 
Abel Sanborn, who reports the fact to me as follows: ‘“‘A 
dead lamb had been thrown out, and was visited by the 
‘turkey buzzard,’ which I shot through an augur hole in 
my barn.” This is the third vulture of record as taken in 
Western Maine. Its skin has been preserved.—EVERETT 
Smirnu. [The capture of this last specimen was announced 
in Forest AND STREAM of April 26 last. ] 


Tue Late Micratory Brrps.— We shall doubtless have 
this spring 4 migration of all the Jate-comiug birds in a body, 
as it were. May 5 to 12, when the season is an average one, 
are the dates the writer has always looked for the warblers 
in this latitude. If the spring has been an early one, warm 
and pleasant,their passing through occurs in separate bodies, 
gradually; but the backwardness of this season will delay 
the little songsters until the last moment, when they will all! 
go through together. So, likewise, may we expect the spring 

ight of shore birds, especially the robin, snipe, brown-bac 
and black-breasted plover, and those who will kil] them in 
May must catch them during the few days they will be seen 
on the coast.—Homo. 


THe Murres.—In my closing remarks about the two 
species of murres known on the coast of Maine (ForEstT 
AND STREAM, April 19, 1888) there occurs an error in appli- 
cation of the descriptions of the ‘‘tomia.” ‘“Tomia of upper 
mandible bare at base, dilated, yellowish,” applies to the 
short-billed species (brunnichii), and ‘‘Tomia feathered at 
ae applies to the long-billed species (troi/e).—EVERETT 

MITH. 
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GAME RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub 
ip 


lication such notes of desirable game resorts as may be o, 
to the readers of FoREST AND STREAM. Will not ovr corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 


TRANSATLANTIC NOTES. 





I INCLOSE some extracts from a letter received lately 


from a friend, who is now traveling in Europe: 
“T have been away now more than eighteen months, 


and can hardly realize that it 1s so long a time. Last winter 
we were quite busy traveling in Egypt. going up the Nile 
to the second cataract, and in the spring through Palestine 
and Syria to Greece and Constantinople and up the Danube 


to Vienna. 


‘On the Nile I found game birds much less plentiful than 
I expected to see them, although if one took the time a good 
deal of sport could be had along the banks. There are a 


great many birds of fine plumage, herons, penguins, cranes, 
etc., and any quantity of pigeons. 


‘We traveled through Palestine and Syria, camping out on 
our way to Damascus, and in one section of the country we 
passed through we scared up any number of quail; but 


as I had neither dog nor gun it was only an aggravation. 


‘Here in France [writing from Paris] guns generally 
used are of 14 and 16-bore, 12-bores are rarely seen, and 10’s 


are absolutely unknown. 

‘‘Waterfow] shooting in France is very little, if any, prac- 
ticed. I see ducks hung up for sale, but they came from 
Holland. The only kinds [ have seen* have been redheads, 
and another that is a mallard or looks like it, they sell at 


about one dollar each. Partridges, which are considerably 
smaller than ours, bring about seventy-five cents each, and 


quail, at this season, forty-five or fifty cents each; earlier, 
when more plentiful, thirty cents each. A great many 
pheasants are sold here. I don’t think we have them in 
America, at least I have never seen them; they are birds of 
fine plumage, larger than our partridge (ruffed grouse), and 
much better eating, they sell at eight to ten francs each. All 
kinds of game and poultry here are sold by the piece, and as 
you can judge are very dear. Mc. 





THROUGH THE WILDS OF TUCKER. 


|S ep mye of an undiscovered country in the Cheate 

River district in Tucker county, West Virginia, I 
assembled three congenial spirits to accompany mein an 
exploration and hunt. 

Ed. J., Clair, Syd. and myself left here on September 27, 
via the Pittsburgh division of Baltimore & Ohio Railway, 
and after four hours’ ride along the banks of the Youghiog- 
_ heny River, through some very grand and lofty mountain 

peaks, we stopped one hour at Cumberland, Ind., for din- 
ner and change of cars; and at fourin the afternoon were 
bowling swiftly toward Rowlesburg, W. Va. There we 
disembarked, to the immense edification of the well-dressed 
passengers, for we were truly most wonderful tu behold. 
Ed. J.’s gold-rimmed spectacles sadly accorded with his 
toggery, which was made up of a part of painfully ragged 
and short trousers, a blue shirt well worn, a battered rubber 
hat, and a satchel distended to its utmost. We were all 
dressed much after this fashion, Clair and myself excepted, 
for we two were distinguished by heavy leather leggins and 
two murderous looking rifles, his a repeating Winchester, 
and mine a .45-caliber Sharps. 

The train moved on amid three rounds of applause; and 
here we were ata place that looked the ‘‘abomination of 
desolation” —a wooden platform well whitened with wind 
and rain, two wretched wooden houses which answered the 
purposes of general stores, post-office and doctor’s office. 
This scene was enlivened by four plain frame dwelling 
houses perched prominently upon the ledges of the surround- 
ing rocks and—well, we saw five men walking around lan- 
guidly and smoking home-raised tobacco in the leaf. 

We procured some crackers and cheese, but failed to get 
a team to move our luggage to St. George, the county seat 
twenty-five miles distant on our route. After a short parley 
we decided to leave our satchels and blankets to be hauled 
over the next day, and we would move to St. George by 
means of the poor man’s steed—‘‘shank’s mare.” We slung 
our rifles across our shoulders, placed our revolvers promi- 
nenily in the belts and started to foot it, 12:20 P. M., ex- 
expecting to make the town by dark (7:30 P. M.). We were 
in good spirits, for the day was bright and warm, but after 
the first seven miles up and down innumerable wild spurs of 
the range we began to talk less and perspire more. At the 
eighth mile we came to our third farm-house, and one and 
all concluded that we must have bread or blood. The for- 
mer being more after our stomachs we knocked at the door, 
which frowned upon us from its second story down in 
all its faded country glory. The first knock brought no re- 
sponse; at the second 4 small girl came to the door. She 
stared at us for nearly one minute and then said, ‘‘What do 
you want?” We insinuated that we would like to buy some 
dinner and have some milk. ‘‘Well, we haint got no milk, 
but I’ll see.” Soon a large girl came to the door and said: 
‘*Youns folks ’1] have to take dry bread and apple butter.” 
‘‘Bring it out,” we chorused, and soon we were refreshed 
and prepared to do the rest of the twenty-five miles. 

Again we trudged along the monotonous road, lined on 
either side by dense forests of oak, beech and hemlock. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon a drizzling rain came 
on and added to our many discomforts; and at four o’clock 
we were all wet through to the skin. By this time I had 
contracted a severe cold and my back and legs ached fear- 
fully. But I bore up until darkness set in; and then told the 
boys I was unable to £ further on account of my back. As 
happy fortune would have it, we now saw a small light 
through the brush, away down the mountain side; and 

oing to the log shanty we engaged a mule from Mr. 
fon Gordon, the bearded proprietor, and in his company 
the procession moved on, your humble bestriding the 
mule. 

At 8:80 we forded the Cheate River twice and entered the 
populous town of St. George. Being too tired to look about, 
we stopped before the hotel, a long two-story white frame, 
with flagstones in front of the porch, and entered the com- 
mon room of the house, which was destitute of carpet and 
furniture, if we except two old chairs and a kitchen table. 
Mr. Hawkins, the proprietor, greeted us. each by a hearty 
shake of the hand, and said: ‘Gents, supper will be ready 
in ten minutes. My ole woman wasn’t expectin’ ye, but I’m 

















glad you’ve come. Set down and take off your shoes.” 
Soon we had dried our clothes, eaten supper, and were ready 
to retire. Clair and Ed. were assigned a double bed next to 
Syd. and myself; and at eleven o’clock we were neatly tucked 
under the sheets, At midnight we were aroused by a 
smothered groan from the next room, followed by horrible 


imprecations, while the wall resounded with peculiar knocks. 


This continued until daybreak, and then we dressed and 
called upon our restless neighbors—a sight pitiful to look 
upon, Ed., completely dressed, was seated stoically upon 
the only chair of the apartment, smoking a cigarette, while 
poor Clair, in his shirt and socks, was making a bloody on- 


slaught upon an aggressive bedbug. 


‘Hello, fellows, what’s all the racket about?” we cried as 
we entered. ‘‘Well, come to the bed and look. I’m going 
to leave right after breakfast,” said Master Ed. ‘‘Look at 

’ he continued; ‘‘we have been fighting bugs ever 
since we went to bed, and I killed thirteen with mine own 
hand. You see Clair is half frantic,” and, indeed, he looked 
hideous, his face covered with bites and a dangerous light in 


this sheet, 


his eyes. 


After breakfast we met our friend Gordon, of the night 
before, who had come up to offer histeam. At 8 A. M. we 


were all under way in Luke’s two-horse springless wagon, 


and old Hawkins waved us a farewell as we bowled merrily 
out of town. At the end of the first three miles the road 
was simply a trail six feet wide, winding along the edges of 
tremendous precipices, and through fertile bottom lands 
watered by the beautiful little river Cheate, which we 
crossed six times within the next thirty miles. This river 


is so grandly picturesque that it deserves special mention. 


It originates near the St. George region, drawing its volume 
from many small mountain creeks and springs. It is very 
shallow and pebbly in some parts, and very frequently we 


find deep, quiet stretches of perhaps a half mile in length 


fringed on either side with noble trees and hemmed in by 
the lofty peaks of the Blue Ridge. The river in places is 
very swift and contains pienty of trout and black bass. For 
two hundred and fifty miles it flows onward through this 


unbroken wilderness and empties into the Monongahela 
River four miles above the town of Geneva, W. Va., and one 
hundred and four miles above Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The end of our journey was the region thirty miles from 


St. George, called ‘‘The Canaan,” or as the natives pro- 
nounce it ‘‘Canaaan.” Wehad covered twenty-five miles 
of this rocky road without meeting a single team, when we 
espied an old square log shanty to the lett of the road ina 
small clearing on the mountain side. ‘‘Guess we'll hev to 
bunk here, fellers,” said Luke, so Luke and I approached 
the house while the rest watched the team. When we were 
close by we saw a hoary-headed fellow working away at a 
sawhorse, his old flannel shirt thrown well open, showin 


his hairy bosom, while his feet were displayed in all their 


pristine glory, naked and large. We saluted, and he, with 
a cool nod, continued to saw. ‘‘Can we put up here for the 
night?” we quavered in weak voice. 

“Go ahint the house and ax the women folks, I hain’t got 
nothin’ to do with it,” responded this ancient creature; so 
we knocked at the back door and found his wife, Mrs. 
Long, very old and very homely, but withal very pleasant. 
She said we might stay, but added, ‘‘We kent give you 
much.” 

Up we came with the team, unhitched near the front door 
and tied the horses to the wagon wheels, giving them some 
oats which luckily we brought with us. We sat upon the 
front door step and log sawhorse waiting for supper, and 
soon the boys began to come in from the field. ‘The clans 
gathered steadily until we had an admiring crowd of six 
people, who proved to be members of the immediate Long 
family. There were Jake and Pete, and last, but not least, 
among the boys Charles, a cadaverous rustic of eighteen 
summers. The boys, as usual, gathered around the guns 
and examined the Winchester carefully; but popular favor 
seemed to settle upon the old breech-loading shotgun in the 
crowd. Mr. Jake, who was rigged like his companions in a 
short pair of pants and a nondescript garment which looked 
to me like a cotton flannel night shirt, took me aside and 
spoke as follows: 

“If you men want to get shet of that ’air shotgun, I kin 
sell it for yeu.” 

“‘Ask Syd,” I replied, and soon 8. was undergoing a con- 
fidential examination. The old man of the sawhorse, the 
patriarch of the Long progeny, looked at the breech-loaders 
coldly and said ‘‘he had seen them new-fangled guns twenty 
years afore,” which was an astounding revelation to us. 

After each man had fired a ball at a knot on an old tree, 
the old woman opened the door and invited us in. ‘Come 
in, men, and eat; you hev been totin yourselves aroun’ a 
heap, and I ain’t got much though.” 

We needed no second bidding, but went in and sat 
solemnly down to a meal of boiled chicken, boiied cabbage, 
and corn pone. The old man and the two boys pitched un- 
ceremoniously into the viands, and used their knives in 
place of forks, and being in Rome, we followed suit. After 
our meal was finished, Mrs. Long called the two young 
ladies of the house in, and they shyly sat down to the dis- 
mantled tables, and made a clean sweep. About half-past 
eight that evening some neighbors from South Fork arrived, 
and soon we were deep in the pleasures of ‘‘anapple paring 
bee.” The young ladies, their faces dirty, hair unkempt and 
clothing scanty, were good workers, and we all pared away 
in silence. This monotony was broken twice by Pete in- 
forming Chas. E., Sr., that ‘“Ball Duncan would be over to- 
morrow to git them potatoes,” which piece of information 
the patriarch acknowledged by a grunt. 

At 9 P.M. we monopolized the only lamp and ascended 
the rickety stairs-to our bedroom. Here two antiquated 
beds stared, us in the face; but we had learned our lesson at 
St. George, and all fought hard for the third couch in the 
middle of the floor, preferring it to the beds. Luke and 
Ed. were the lucky fellows, so 1 proceeded to undress, or 
rather to dress, for the coming fray. I buckled my leggins 
tightly, put on an extra coat, and enveloped myself. in a 
rubber blanket. Then I climbed upon the undisturbed bed 
clothes and sought pleasant dreams. Owing to these pre- 
cautions I lay awake, uncomfortable but unbitten. 

The next day we pushed on to Mr. John Easom’s house, 
upon the top of the Alleghenies, and in the heart of the 
Canaan region. We found hehad been burned out com- 
pletely, but had rebuilt his house and barn upon a smaller 
scale. He was unable to keep us all in his one extra bed 
room, so, as we were five miles from the next neighbor, I 
slept in the hayloft. At midnight or thereabout I heard a 
faint rustle in the hay. 1 lay still and listened. Again that 
crawling rustle. Oh, horror, I thought, a copperhead snake 
near me, and if I move he will spring and bite. Five min- 
utes more of suspense, and I rose quickly, revolver in hand, 
















and to - intense relief found it to be ene of Easom’s old 
foxhounds, which had come up for company and warmth. 
Next morning a cold drizzle and plenty of mud made the 
outlook anything but cheerful, and notwithstanding that 


Easom assured us of some black bear and a couple of bucks - 


back on the mountain, we concluded to beat a retreat from 
this howling wilderness. After breakfasting upon some 
delicious venison steaks (our first decent meal since leaving 
Cumberland), and after a pleasant chat with Mrs. Easom, 
who was, like her husband, an educated and refined person, 
we left at nine o’clock and stopped for a short time at Long’s 
to trade my Sharp’s for a little black bear. Chas. E. said: 
“‘T kalklate I'll fetch some bear meat in with this ’ere. If 
youns fellers want to get shet of your shotgun, I kin sell it.” 
From here we passed slowly to Cumberland and thence to 
Pittsburgh, sadder and wiser men, E, P. Hopess. 
PirTTssurGH, Pa. 


TRAP AND FIELD SHOOTING. 


‘The time of the singing of birds has come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” 


TOTWITHSTANDING we have no game laws in this 
State worth the name, the approach of warm weather 
gives the birds rest until another sporting séason shall come. 
Mating has about commenced, and there are quail enough 
left in all parts of our country to raise an abundant crop of 
young. If the weather shall prove propitious for incuba- 
tion and rearing, and no enemies shall prey upon the eggs or 
chicks, we may reasonably hope, when November comes, to 
have the opportunity of using many a shell in the field. In- 
deed, in some localities the remaining birds are more numer- 
ous than they have been for several years past. 

Our summer pastimes will soon begin. We have not 
patience enough to wait for frost for shooting, und will, in 
consequence, commence at an early day to rig up our trap 
and try our skill at puff or glass balls. I confess I do not 
like either, and would be glad to get some of another kind, 
which I have seen advertised—made somewhere in New 
York—but the place of manufacture of which has escaped 
my memory. The article referred to is not the clay pigeon, 
nor the explosive ball, and you can, perhaps, give me such 
information as will place me in communication with the 
manufacturer or some dealer from whom they can be had. 

We have no club here, and can raise only four persons 
who can bereiied upon to enter the lists for a friendly compe- 
tition. For this reason, and for no other—and we have 
other reasons—we have no contests for medals, badges. 
prizes, pools, or any wagers. We shoot ‘‘for the fun of the 
thing,” and ueed no special stimulus to ‘‘prick the sides of 
our intent.” Our ambition is of that barren sort which de- 
lights only in honor. ‘‘The almighty dollar” does not 
sharpen our vision or steady our nerves. Sometimes when 
oue or more of us get away from home, and meet with those 
who need the other incentives, we try to be not, deficient 
in politeness, and get up a ‘‘scrub team” to shoot against or- 
ganized adepts. in such cases we do not expect any suc- 
cess; and if by chance we come out of the contest about the 
middle, we feel that we have achieved ‘glory enough for 
one day,” and are fully compensated for the loss of the 
“entrance money.” None of us have guns larger than 
12, and nearly all use 16s. This size is ample for small 
game, and being light, our physical powers are exact] 
suited. We want no chokebores, but guns which will 
allow considerable margin or freedom of aim. Of course 
we do not calculate on killing at long range except by acci- 
dent, and upon accident we depend largely for our success. 

In our trap shooting we pull the string for each other, and 
the party who sits at the cord acts as judge. Nor do we 
care very much if the butt of the gun isa little above the 
elbow, or, indeed, how the gun is held, so that it is below 
the shoulder. In other words, we allow all the advantage 
which a sportsman takes when he is in the field hunting 
birds. On that arena such stringent rules are not recog- 
nized, and I confess I have never seen any reason for their 
requirement in the sham trials at the trap. I have seen 
many cases where an expert at glass balls or pigeons failed 
most disastrously in the field, while others who showed no 
remarkable skill at. the trap were very effective at game. 
Birds in the fields or woods should be the standard upon. 
which all other competition is based, and, as before re- 
marked, the position of the gun used by the hunter when 
he approaches his dog upon a point is all which should be 
exacted. No one ‘‘walks” in on the birds thinking whether 
the butt of the gun is below or above the elbow, but holds 
as may suit his convenience. WELLS. 


“BALTIMORE DUCKERS.” 


A* article in the ForEst AND STREAM of May 3, headed 

as above, and giving a free advertisement to a place 
on the Gunpowder River, locally known as ‘‘Harewood 
Farm,” is calculated to mislead a portion of your readers. 
In the first place, there is no such club in existence as the 
‘Harewood Ducking Club.” Ten gentlemen did pay a 
small fee last season for the privilege of shooting at this 
place, so cleverly advertised. I am personally acquainted 
with the ‘‘members” and will wager a handsome sum that I 
can name five of the ten, whose aggregate bag for the entire 
season did not number 300 waterfowl, of every description 
—coots, old squaws, baldpates and redheads. I am quite 
intimate with.two of the ‘‘club,” one of whom told me only 
this morning, that he had not killed as many as fifty ducks 
during the season, and that he was in the blind one day in 
every week. This gentleman says he has had enough of 
ducking shores on which market gunners are privileged to 
shoot. The man in occupation at Harewood is a market 

unner—he sells his duck. Thatso many ducks were at 
Samed as is claimed in the article alluded to, is 
doubted. Certainly not half that number were brought 
to bag by the *‘members” from this city, and they, everyone, 
live here. But as the renter and his brother were in the 
blind from daylight until it was too dark to shoot, and per- 
mitted the decoys to remain out on Sundays as well as every 
day and night in the week, they may have killed ducks that 
none of the ‘“‘members” know anything about. 

The writer of the puff already alluded to, forgot to state 
that tolling is the chief feature at Harewood, and that a 
majority of the ducks were killed in that way, and not over 
decoys, for when the winds are adverse and the tides are 
low, the decoys are high and dry, and so remain for hours. 
Now, some “‘true sportsmen” consider tolling fun. Iregard 
it as being exactiy the same as shooting quail while yet sit- 
ting—a dozen in a covey—on their roost. 

he shooting privileges at Harewood are for rent. The 
writer has been informed that it is the intention of the man 
who rents this farm, to endeavor to get upa club of New 
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York or Philadelphia sportsmen, and reserve the privilege 
for himself and brother to shoot as heretofore. 

My advice to whoever rents it is to expressly stipulate 
that no one save members of the club are to be permitted to 
fire a gun on the shore under any consideration. 

A shrewd market gunner, up to the sharp practices of a 
bayside duck shooter, will rent his place to a club of gentle- 
men for three or four hundred dollars—enough to pay ex- 
penses if the ducks do not come in remunerative numbers, 
as often happens—and by casually remarking as the con- 
tract is being drawn up, ‘‘I would like to reserve the privi- 
lege for myself and a friend to shoot when none of you = 
tlemen are around,” will manage to sell more ducks than 
the ten or a dezen gentlemen will kill during the season. 
Has not this been the experience of every sportsman who 
has been caught in the trap so ingeniously baited? 

GUNPOWDER. 


THE GAME OF CALIFORNIA. 


OTWITHST 4 NDING the enterprise and extensive cir- 
culation of your paper, 1 have noticed in its columns 
few if any contributions from the sportsman’s paradise, 
California. I do not believe that any State of our Union is 
favored with such abundance and variety of game, both 
small and large, as this. 
From the little striped chipmunk—a minute simile of a 
squirrel—to the ponderous grizzly bear, almost any species 
of game native to North America may be found. For game 


. birds we have numerous varieties—valley quail, mountain 


quail, doves, pigeons, grouse and sage hens, and for water- 
fowl almost everything desirable, from the swift little teal 
to the wild goose, honker and swan. Our rivers are stocked 
with many kinds of fish, principally salmon (for two or 
three months of the year), salmon trout, whitefish, suckers, 
catfish and shad, the two last having been transplated from 
other waters, while our mountain streams afford unequaled 
trout fishing, and contain several species of brook trout both 
large and small. Were 1 granted space I could not do half 
justice to the subject in describing the many varieties of game 
and fish of the forests and streams of California, and will 
confine my remarks to such sections of the State as Iam 
the most familiar with only—the foothills and mountains. 

The northern portion of the State is for the most part 
broken and mountainous. From the Coast Range on the 
west to the Sierra Nevadas on the east the country is broken 
and comparatively thinly settled. There is ridge after ridge 
of high mountains and lesser hills, and comparatively little 
land that can be utilized except as a range for stock. The 
mountains and ridges are mostly covered either with heavy 
timber or dense undergrowth, according to their altitude. 
Throughout these mountains game abounds, comprising 
deer, bear, grouse, quails, rabbits, etc. In some sections 
trappers succeed very well in their season, the best grounds 
for fur being high up the mountain streams, 

For deer and bear, probably, the counties of Shasta, Sis- 
kiyou, and Trinity are not excelled by any in the State, al- 
though the character of the country renders successful 
hunting more difficult than in sections where the game is 
less abundant but more easily accessible. During the fall 
and winter deer are driven from the mountains into the 
valleys by storms and snow, and generally seek localities 
where the mast is heaviest. They are tamer at such times 
than others, and are often found within sight and hearing of 
the settlements. It is no uncommon occurrence for resi- 
dents in the mountains, in thinly settled districts, to shoot 
deer, or occasionally a bear, from their doorway. In fact, I 
know of a stockman, who, when he desires a venison, has 
only to keep a lookout in the morning and evening and wait 
for one to come within gunshot, and he is rarely whithout a 
supply of such game in his larder. So plentiful are deer in 
places, that they make themselves obnoxious by their raids 
upon gardens or grain fields, paying their visits by night. 
An ordinary fence is no impediment to these nimble animals, 
in fact they frequently choose the highest portion of a fence 
for their crossing places, and ignore a gate even when left 
open. A deer will stand outside a fence, look around awhile, 
flap his mule-like ears, wag his piece of a tail, and then 
merely float upward and alight upon the inside with exceed- 
ing sang froid. He will then express satisfaction with an- 
other wag of his tail, and proceed to prospect for such 
garden ‘“‘truck” as he may prefer. 

In many parts of the State, however, where deer were once 
plentiful, they are now scarce or extinct, and, unless the 
laws provided are more strictly enforced, they are likely to 
be entirely exterminated in time. Although the mountains 
afford a comparatively safe retreat, the deer are driven out by 
snow to the valleys and foothills, and are there killed in great 
numbers. Parties frequently kill them for their hides alone— 
making a profitable, although despicable business thereby. 
The result of this practice is becoming obvious, and all true 
sportsmen are endeavoring to enforce the laws and prosecute 
these infamous characters in the future. 

The Sacramento Bee is an able ally of the sportsmen of 
the State and is doing good work in denouncing transgres- 
sions of the game laws and in aiding to establish such laws 
as will protect fish and game from unlawful destruction 
and extermination, and its efforts are greatly appreciated. 

Bears are found over a large scope of our country and oc- 
casionally trouble stockmen a great deal. They exist princi- 
pally on berries, roots and acorns, but manifest a fondness 
for pigs, calves or sheep, when opportunity offers. The 
California lion is the most destructive of our varmints. 
They attack cattle, colts, hogs, or almost any kind of stock 
and frequently do much damage, although they are not 
plentiful except in some parts of the mountains. 

The so-called lion is little different frem a tiger, of a light 
red-yellow color, long tail, and about the size of a large dog, 
onlv longer, and is cat-like in stealth and treachery.  [t is 
said they seldom attack persons, but to hear one howl, and 
know what it is, is sufficient to terrify a person considerablly. 
I have heard them when alone in the mountains, several 
miles from everywhere in particular, and I have been terri- 
fied—to state it mildly—and have regretted that such un- 
necessary animals existed. 

Their cry is like that of a human—a woman, in distress, 
and I blandly proclaim that there is nothing soothing about 
it, and to make it worse you can’t tell exactly where it comes 
from, nor how far off it is. They are not good to eat—but 
they are good eaters. They are game in one sense, but are 
not much sought after. I do not seck any—always inclined 
to leave them alone—or together, or any way to suit them- 
pe So I abstain from arraying their affairs before the 

ublic. 

_. 1 intended to detail a hunting excursion, but will reserve 
it for a future letter, as this is y long. Esav. 
Suasra, California, April, 1883, 


GAME AND FISH PROTECTORS. 


ECTION four of the law reads: ‘For the purpose of 
the more effectual enforcement of the provisions of 
this act, the game and fish protectors shall be subject to the 
supervision and direction of the commission of fisheries, who 
shall divide the territory of the State into protection dis- 
tricts and shall assign to each protector his district, and 
shall have authority, also, to assign for temporary duty in 
any district, a protector from any other district. The said 
commissioners shall require of each protector, atthe close of 
each calendar month, a report in writing, and in detail, 
stating the service perfgrmed by such protector during the 
last preceding month, including an account of the suits 
commenced at his instance, the disposition made of such 
suits, the result of any brought to trial, and the condition of 
any undisposed of; and no payment for services performed, 
or traveling expenses paid by any protector shall be made 
until the claimant shall present to the comptroller, in addi- 
tion to the usual oath of performance and payment, a cer- 
tificate from the said commissioners that be has made the 
report required by this act, and has in all other respects 
faithfully performed his official duty. The commissioners 
of fisheries shall report to the Governor all cases of derelic- 
tion or neglect of duty of any protector which shall come to 
their knowledge, together with such evidence as they may 
have touching the case, and the Governor shall have author- 
ity to remove from office any protector so reported to be 
delinquent, after giving him an opportunity to be heard in 
his defense.” 


TEMPERATURE AND SHootinc.—In the report of the 
Chief of Ordnance for 1882, which has just come to hand, 
we find the following interesting report of some experiments 
made at the Frankford Arsenal: ‘During December, 1881, 
and January, 1882, very extensive experiments were under- 
taken to determine why our velocities obtained in summer 
were so much higher than those vbtained in winter, when 
the same charge was used, the only seeming variable being 
the difference in temperature of the atmosphere. Some 833 
velocities were taken, with the cartridge and 1ifle both warm 
and cold, the air through which the bullet passed being 
about the same temperature. With the cartridges and rifle 
warmed by a temperature equal to that obtained in summer, 
and cleaned between each shot, our velocities were 1,356 
feet; and with cartridges and rifle cold at a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees, the cartridges being kept at that temper- 
ature long enough to insure the powder in the case having 
that degree of heat only, gun not cleaned between shots, we 
obtained only 1,295 feet velocity; a difference of some 61 
feet. We also found that the pressures under these different 
circumstances varied between 29,300 pounds when warm to 
25,050 pounds when cold, and the fouling varied from 7.6 
grains with cold gun and cartridge to 5.4 grains with warm 
gun and cartridge; our conclusions from these experiments 
being that the effects of heat upon both cartridge and rifle 
are to decrease the amount of the fouling and increase the 
pressure of the gases and the resulting velocities; also, that 
the temperature of the air through which the bullet passes 
has very little effect upon the velocities, and that care should 
always be taken to have cartridges and rifle at a uniform 
temperature when taking velocities.” 

THE GuNNISON CouNTRY.—During the year 1880 1 spent 
about eight months in the Gunnison and San Juan country 
in Colorado. My headquarters were at Mountain City, 
about sixty or seventy miles from Leadville. Such a para- 
dise for large game I have seldom heard of. My ‘‘pard” 
and I hadacabin on the banks of Castle thee which 
emptied into Roaring Fork River, two streams of which I 
could tell many wonderful trout stories. There were three 
German brothers, who were working a claim seven miles 
above on the Maroon Creek. Theo. carried a Sharps rifle, 
Jim carried a breech-loading shotgun, an excellent shooter, 
too, the other orc carried nothing but his revolvers. They 
started hcie onc afternoon about five o’clock, but had not 
been gone more than an hour when they came back ve 
much excited, saying they had killed a grizzly bear. te 
seems that when a mile and a half from the cabin the 
heard bushes crackling behind them and saw the bear fol- 
lowing them. Theo. fired at once and struck the bear in 
the right side of the face. Jim, scared nearly out of his 
senses, fired both barrels of his shotgun loaded with buck- 
shot and fortunately broke the bear’s backbone. They soon 
put an end to him. Three such scared Dutchmen are sel- 
dom seen. The bear was a very large cinnamon, and we all 
had a feast on bear steak.—P. g, (Buffalo, N. Y.). 





ONONDAGA County, New York.—I believe I could yoke 
in with ‘‘Nessmuk” on many points. I observe he don’t 
have the ot bottle” among his equipments, and own 
that I am at a loss to understand why so many sportsmen 
cannot go out for a days’s shooting, even at glass balls or 
clay pigeons, without a whisky bottle or a keg of lager, I 
have been fox-hunting the past winter where some of the 
party were drunk before the day was half gone, and I don’t 
wonder that some men objected to their boys going with 
such hunting parties, and concluded they didn’t care to have 
their sons acquire a taste for hunting and whisky combined. 
Game of all kinds has nearly left these parts. We found 
where four partridges had been eaten by foxss this winter, 
and I believe foxes eat more than are killed by sportsmen.— 
Novice. 


Notes From CoLtorapo.—Como, Colorado, April 30.— 
Duck shooting here in South Park has been rather r this 
—- The ducks have been plenty, but very wild. How- 
ever, I have shot twenty in three days’ hunting. Most of 
the ducks are redheads, mallards and gray ducks. Yester- 
day I drove to a lake six miles from here to dig me a blind, 
and saw the first flock of curlew I have seen in the park. I 
find it very difficult to judge the distance of game at this 
altitude (9,804 feet), e air is so clear, that the game 
appears much nearer than it really is, This makes duck 
shooting much more difficult than on my old hunting 
grounds, on Lake Champlain.—F. B. J. 


Down THE MississtpP1.—May 3.—I have found plenty of 
duck down the Mississippi, that is as far as I am. e 
first day out from Louisville I saw three flocks of mallard, 
the third day out while I was sitting on the boiler deck I 
saw three single ducks, four pairs, and nine large flocks 
within a half hour; the fifth day out I saw seventy-five 
ducks within five minutes and within four miles of Vicks- 
burg. I expect to see many more before the trip is over.— 

EM, 





Snipe SHootinc.—The snipe have made a late appear- 
ance on the — meadows this year. Mr. Justus Von 
Lengerke was out the first of the week, and reported nine 
killed out of ten found; and this in the wake of two other 
gunners. In Connecticut, we are informed, Lyme is agood 
point for snipe shooters. Go to Clark’s Hotel and engage 
the services of ‘‘Bill” Flint, who is a good guide for the 
Essex meadows and the Ely meadows near by. 


A Gata Day.—Muncy, Pa., April 22.—The oldest sports- 
men say that for a great many years so many ducks have 
not been seen on the river at this place as on Friday last. It 
was a grand old holiday for sportsmen. The little steamer 
Full Moon, owned by Captain John M. Bowman, steamed 
down on Muncy Dam, a beautiful sheet of water, and on 
their return home the captain and party shot forty-seven 
ducks.—F uni Moon. 


Misstsstprp1.—Brookhaven, April.—Quail shooting the 
past season was unusually g The freedman of this 
section is one of Bob White’s most harmless enemies, 
Neither his trap nor army musket has much to do with the 
extermination of our favorite game. I know of but one 
darkey in the county who shoots on the wing, and he being 
“a fellow spends very little of his time hunting, 


Texas Quait.—Indianola, Calhoun County, Texas, April 
80.—We are having a very cool, backward spring, and 
there are some ducks here yet. If some of your readers wish 
to shoot quail they ought to come out in this section; across 
the bay from us, three miles, there are thousands, and they 
are hardly ever shot at.—A. 

THE Ow. Cuuvs has been organized at Lynn, Mass., for 
the promotion of gunning and fishing. The membership is 
limited to eight. The constitution is printed in a dainty 
little pamphlet; with a design on the cover like a Pst Upsilon 
initiation card. We wish the Buto a long life. 


BLack Fires AND MusqurroEs.—To the many repeilants 
already noted in these columns, we add another, namely, 
citronella, the oil of the lemon verbena. This is agreeable 
to use, has a pleasant odor; and our informant tells us it is 
as effective as the oil and tar combination, 








THE SEDALIA GUN AND SHootine Cvs held a meeting 
at the Park, Sedalia, Mo., last Monday. The officers are: 
J. W. Trader, President; E. C. Evans, Vice-President; J. C. 
Parmerlee, Secretary; John Montgomery, Treasurer; .F, 


Houston, Attorney. 
Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


<asainiiacieeesieaaaabi 
“That reminds me.” 


omg G of digging a blind ‘‘reminds me” of the 
novel method of concealing himself used by an old 
friend of mine. ‘‘Hank” was possessed of an extraordi- 
narily large understanding, and was never known to black 
his boots. When duck hunting, he would lie down on his 
back, and put his feet up in the air, which would effectually 
screen him from the observation of the ducks. In this way 
he would often come home with his bag well filled, where 
others would utterly fail. F. B, J. 
COLORADO. 


Sea and River ishing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 














ANGLING RESORTS.—We shall be glad to have for pubdli- 
cation notes of good ae localities. Will not our oorre- 
spondents favor us with notes of desirable points for angling 
excursions? 





“Fishing, if I, a fisher may protest, 
Of pleasures is the sweet’st, of sports the best, 
Of exercises the most excellent; 
Of recreations the most innocent. 
But now the sport is marde, and wott ye why 
Fishes decrease, and fishers multiply.” 
—Thomas Bastard, in Collier's ‘Poetical Decameron,” Vol. 2, p. 108. 





A TRANSFORMATION SCENE, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you accept a short story? I was going to add “‘afishy” 
one, only some might accept that adjective in its wrongful 
sense, and imagine that truth was not the basis of the nar- 
rative, which it certainly is. 

Colonel D. T. and Mr. H. were spending a few days at 
their fishing and shooting lodges on the island of Long 
Point, Lake Erie, some time ago, and one afternoon were 
quietly yet quickly, capturing some fine green bass, and en- 
joying their sport. 

he Colonel hooked what he deemed a three-pounder, and 
gave the gamy fellow plenty of time and line, insomuch 
that uninitiated onlookers might imagine almost that he was 
flying a kite in the lower world, or exercising some fractious 
phantom colt, which, like the solar eclipse this —_ is invis- 
ible to us; but nevertheless the Colonel’s head, like his hand, 
is calm and cool, and experience hastaught him the value 
of the maxim, ‘‘a lost fish is cheaper than a broken rod.” 
Time at last does its work, and the apparent three-pounder 
begins to show himself on top of the water. I say ‘‘begins” 
because it took quite a while to show all of himself, for he 
was no longer a three-pounder, but a thirty-pounder; he had 
own in the struggle; he had likewise changed his name 
rom bass to muscalonge. A wonderful life he must have 
led during the past ten minutes. Silently did the gentlemen 
look at one another, then at the fish. Quietly did the at- 
tendant exchange the landing-net for a gar ook. Not a 
word was spoken, not a muscle moved, only the color in the 
angler’s face, yet I doubt if all the gory fields of glory through 
which the gallant Colonel had passed found him thinking 
more in the same od of time, than did this change in his 
piscatorial luck e gaft-hook is softly lowered by a some- 
what shaky, excited hand, and the 4 aoe Eee 8 
somewhat similar disposition, and both disappear, the 
into the scow and the latter into twenty feet of water, and 
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once again the Colonel finds himseif obliged to exercise his 
patience and discretion, but at last succeeds once more in 
quieting his prisoner sufficiently to bring him in view, 
when strange to say, tis no longer the same thirty-pound 

‘ muscalonge, but he has retreated within the skin of the 
three-pound bass again. 

Oh! horrors! Is my mind wandering? Is it April 1? Are 
may eyeglasses telescopes, that I have turned end for end and 
seen deceptively? or are any other kind of glasses to blame 
and account for the phenomenon? 

We give it up, as the Colonel did, in a sort of ‘‘latssez- 
Jaire’ manner, and content ourselves watching the hand 
lower the once discarded net, and take possession of the 
first supposed three-pound bass. 

If I may be allowed to speculate on the above, I should 
guess that the muscalonge mistook the bass for bait and 
caused the whole mistake, which when discovered he dis- 
gorged and so did the Colonel disgorge (not the bass), but a 
few words and epithets. VERAX. 

Port Rowan, Ontario. 
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QUIET SPORT.-—II. 
BY MILLARD. 


} ISSING the lily-pads, waltzing with ferns and butter- 
cups, nodding to every bush, rippling the lake and 
deliciously pungent with the resinous odor of pine and _bal- 
sam, came the early morning breeze. The morning light 
shimmered over the lake, and struggled among the trees 
Jong before the rising sun gave it afew hours of solidity. 
‘Birds with music-trembling bosoms” were pouring forth 
their treasures of wild melody; and then came the softest 
blush in the east, as our cook prepared to struggle with 
flannel flap-jacks. 

Such mornings belong only to the forests, where each one 
comes ‘“‘like a maiden’s love, full of bloom, purity and 
freshness.”” There is wine in the air, which produces an 
exhilarsting effect, but does not put your eyes in mourning. 
It is not associated with headaches, nor will it cause you to 
be fined ten dollars and a promise of future good behavior. 
It is a cordial of almost incredible virtue. 

Cook’s fiap-jacks were light and tender, the coffee clear, 
the bread tolerably light. Roy had caught four fine trout, 
which the cook hurriedly disguised in a salt and pepper suit, 
with pork trimmings; and we scattered over lake and inlet 
and outlet, as we fancied. 

Ward, as we remarked when we left the staid old town of 
Goslow, was a real lover of the woods, but he was a plebian 
angler, ignorant alike of the dancing fly and the lightning 
break of the trout. He knew naught of trout fishing in its 
excellence. The slimy angle-worm, the fat grub, and the 
duli thud and steady pull of bottom fishing, were to him the 
beginning and the end of his piscatorial experience. 

He had always spoken depreciatingly of the little imita- 
tion gnats, finc lines, and light rods, but had keen prevailed 
upon to invest in an outfit, and had accordingly provided 
himself with a most formidable lot of fishing tackle, always 
insisting that he expected to derive about as much sport and 
pleasure asa mosquito would extract from a snow-bank. 
‘But when he saw the ease and grace with which Glen deliv- 
ered his flies, the intensity of his faith in his own ability to 
perform as well, and the fervor of his zeal approached the 
sublime. He knew he could do as well with an hour’s prac- 
tice. He paddled his raft to one of the favorite parts of the 
lake and. commenced to flourish his flies, which he did as 
awkwardly asa cow would dance on ice or a man eat corn 
from the cob. 

Glen, within speaking distunce, advised and cautioned 
him, and noted a gradual improvement in his method; and 
after he had snapped off a few flies he thought he began to 
get the ‘“‘hang of the thing,” and took it up—in fact went 
it alone. It was a fishing day every inch of it. The trout 
were in feeding mood all around, but Ward missed three 
rises with an accuracy and precision really wonderful. 

His roseate predictions were fast vanishing. His patience 
and his fly-bcok had been well tested, and he began to think 
fly-fishing was not as easy as his fancy painted it. There 
he was, during the long morning, squatted on his raft, a 
premium specimen of a piscatorial Micawber. Mr. Micaw- 
ber would surely have stopped waiting for something to 

.turn up; Job-would have lost his submissive reputation and 
said, here, old fellow, take my hat; and Patience come down 
from off the monument and gone to bed. _All these celebri- 
ties competing with Ward would surely have been awarded 
no honor above highly commended. 

After Jong waiting, and when even he had commenced to 
fidget with anxiety, presto! a flash, and he had accidentally 
struck. The trout’s movements were quick and subtle 
enough to disconcert a tyro, and he had his own peculiar 
‘way of dealing with matters and things. As he ‘“‘flashed 
from the full-flushed wave” our friend was not polite enough 
to drop his tip like a gentleman. The handsome fellow 
deserves your most obsequious bow. Do not let him injure 
his tail by having it come in contact with your leader. 
Ward was suddenly seized with a nervous and excitable 
paroxysm, and consequently his first impulse was to grow 
the least mite pale, which paleness rapidly developed into as 
near an approach to whiteness as a living face can. His 
looks changed from eagerness to uncertainty, from un- 
certainty to despair. He was as badly off asa man with 
two doctors or two wives. As the difficulties of his position 
and surroundings increased it showed that his case had de- 
veloped into buck-ague—the tip of his rod . broke, and the 
leader parted. ‘‘Great Cesar dead and turned to dust; 
could that little trout have escaped and left me thus?” 

Ward was as pious at home as he was excitable here. He 
read his Bible in preference to Bocaccio, and his walk was 
upright. Let us draw a veil before him and forget the 
strong, nervous Saxon he employed in deploring his ill luck, 
lack of nerve or senseless excitability, He did not relax in 
expressing his own opinion of himsclf, but we will, for 
others have forgotten themselves. The rise, strike and 
escape were so sudden that it seemed a dream, but here’s the 

=. evidence that mischief. had been done. A man as 

sadly demoralized as the Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance after his attack on the windmills, a missing leader 
and a broken rod, were more than circumstantial evidence 
of trouty’s late presence in the affair. 

Despondency.reigned supreme in his corporosity, and de- 
preciatingly dubbing himself the Jonah of the party, he 
paddled ashore to seek the comfort the shanty afforded, and 

3 there we found him when our morning fishing was over, 
and we returned for a bite and a loaf until the late afternoon 
fishing on the lake. As Ward’s rod was broken and there 
were several others to be repaired, Ray, a food amateur 
workman, affered to supervise the putting of them.in order. 

_ It was a delightful lounging -place; and. not. thoroughly 
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rested from yesterday's tramp, we employed our time be- 
tween loafing and the little trifles that help make a camp a 
pleasant place. 

Beds of boughs were made; the roof of the shanty patched 
up; some underbrush, which had a bad habit of switching 
us as we went to and from the lake, cut out; the spring was’ 
deepened, and several seats made; but the great master job 
was the table which the cook erected yesterday, for it was 
away uP in the air. It was a grand looking off place for the 
birds. If we leave it so, perhaps some one will stumble across 
its magnificent ruins in the ages yet to come, and will say of 
it: ‘‘There were giants in those days, for here isthe evidence 
of their one-time existence. How wonderful, and to what 
puny dwarfish growths have we descended.” How they 
would have mourned the decadence of the human corpus. 
However, as posterity had never done anything for us, we 
consulted our own convenience, by chopping off a few feet 
from the table and lowering it to a level with our chins. 

Meanwhile Roy was busily employed in repairing the rods 
that had suffered during the morning’s sport. 


*Twixt the camp-fire and the shanty 
Sat the expert tackle-mender, 

In the land of spruce and hemlock, 

In the land of running water, 
Mending fishing-rods of bamboo, 
Rods of lancewood and of greenheart. 
Some were pretty badly busted, 
Busted at the tip or reel-plate, 

While some others scarcely scratched were. 
He was thinking as he whittied, 
Whittled on the joints and whistled— 
Doing these three things at once— 

Of the sport he’d have to-morrow, 
When the morning sun was shining, 
Shining if it wasn’t cloudy; 

If *twas cloudy, all the samee, 

When it rains we’ve higher water. 


But to catch the Fontinalis, 

Speckled brook-trout, prince of fishes, 
Would the old man surely chance it? 
Would the old man go a-fishing 

When the brook was rising higher, 

Its waters creeping up the bank, 
“Whirling round and round and downward? 
You can shout your affirmative, 

You can take your affidavit, 

He would take his rod and chance it. 
Where the rod was badly damaged, 
Where the pole was busted badly , 
He’d kind er paste it up with glue 
And wind around it threads of silk, 
Winding round and round and tying, 
And then kind er kalsomine it, 
Kalsomine it with some varnish 

That he carried in a bottle. 

Soon the rod grew convalescent, 
Bye-and-by grew well as ever; 

Then the old man stopped his whittling, 
Stood erect and stopped his whistling, 
Handed Mr. Ward his greenheart. 


‘‘There’s your rod, old fellow, with a new lease of life, 
but don’t do any more quick, heavy lifting with it. A 
slight movement of the wrist produces a wonderful move- 
ment at the tip of the rod. Put it away until to-morrow 
and it will serve you many a good turn if you treat it 
right.” 


’ 


ANGLING FOR WHITEFISH. 


[* your issue of April 26 is an article on angling for white- 
fish. I have seen a great many whitefish taken in vari- 
ous ways, with pound nets, gill nets, seines and with spears. 
But I have never seen one taken with the hook, or rather I 
do not know of one instance where this fish has taken the 
hook. They are sometimes hooked in the body and taken 
from the stream in that way, but that is not of very frequent 
occurrence. I know of different persons who have angled 
for them in the Detroit River in the fish pens where there 
were thousands of whitefish, and Ido not know of one 
instance where they have been successful in taking one. It 
is an established fact that this fish does not feed on animal 
food. I have made inquiries of different fishermen ou Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and only one opinion 
is found to prevail among them. They say the whitefish 
will not take the hook. 

This fish is sometimes speared through the ice at night, 
by cutting a hole about two feet in diameter on top of the ice, 
and three feet underneath, the object of this being to better 
facilitate the landing of the fish.. The hole made, a stake 
is usually stuck in the ice to support the light. Everything 
being ready, the spear is taken in hand and developments 
awaited. The light attracts the fish, and as he slowly rises 
to the surface, the fisher ever on the alert, plunges the spear 
into him and the fish is taken. 

The natural home of the whitefish is the great lakes and 
rivers, although they will live in inland lakes where the 
water does not reach a very high temperature. The average 
weight of this fish is abeut two pounds, although I have 
seen specimens taken that weighed from twelve to fourteen 
poids: It is possible that there may be instances where 
this fish has taken the hook, but it is not probable. A great 
many persons have confounded the whitefish with the lake 
herring; and in fact if you take a whitetish weighing one 
and a half pounds, and a herring of the same weight, it 
would require an expert to tell which is which. They are 
nearly of the same color, their fins and scales are nearly the 
same; and a whitefish aud herring weighing one and a half 
pounds each would be nearly of the same structure or form. 
There is one way by which the whitefish can be distin- 
guished from the herring. The upper part of the whitefish’s 
mouth is the longest, which is the reverse with,the herring, 
the lower part being the longest. The herring are often 
taken with the hook during both summer and winter, and I 
do ‘not think it matters what kind of bait is used. The 
are a very good food fish if taken when the water is cold, 
but if taken during the months of July and August from 
streams where the water is warm they have worms in them. 
This fish is not to be compared at.any time with the white- 
fish. Those who cultivate whitefish for their sporting 
qualities will find their labor lost. But asa table fish it has 
no superior among our fresh water fishes. 

Martin E. O'BRIEN. 
Mit wavKEE, Wisconsin. 


_[Wehave been.,told of .twoor three cases in which .the 
lake whitefish have been taken on the hook, but such oecur- 
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rences. are unusual, and, we presume, accidental. We 
know, however, that the Rocky Mountain whitefish wil] 
readily take a fly, for we have caught.a great many of them 
in Montana in this way. Standing on the rocks in ome creek 
we have, in three successive casts, taken, on a red ibis as a 
tail fly, a trout, a grayling and a whitefish. ] 


WOODMONT ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


W E supplement the frequent notices in these columns of 

the Woodmont and Gun Club of Washington, 
D. C., with the following particulars, which are extracted 
from the Washington Siar: : 

The character and purposes of the club will be pretty well 
understood by its title; but they are still further emphasized 
by its corporate seal, which includes as its appropriate device 
an antlered deer’s head and two conventional dolphins on a 
shield, which is supported by a heraldic scroll bearing the 
legend ‘‘Protect and Enjoy.” Thisis in plain English, as 
it ought to be, in order that the honest unlettered hunter or 
angler may be able to understand it without securing the 
services of an interpreter or referring to an English-Latin 
dictionary on the sly. 

Like most of the successful and useful organizations of its 
class, the ‘“‘W. R. & G. C.” began in a modest and humble 
way, though its founders took the wise precaution to secure 
at the beginning a well-located and ample field for its opera- 
tions. This was found in a large old estate situated in 
Washington county, Md., bearing the appropriate title of 
‘‘Woodmont.” It lies a little above and nearly opposite 
Great Cacapon station, on the Baltimore & Ohie Railroad, 
about one hundred and sixty miles west of Washington. 
The original purchase consisted of 2,023 acres, but this amount 
has since been considerably increased by later purchases, and 
in order to extend the hunting privileges as well as to prop- 
erly protect game, eic., the control of a large additional 
acreage has been secured by lease. The estate is situated on 
the north or left bank ef the Potomac, as already stated, and 
extends from the river on the front to the old National Road 
in the rear, and from the base of the Ponoloway Mountain 
on the east to the crest of Sideling Hill Mountain on the 
west. Less than ten yearsago this estate was valued at and was 
sold for $22,000; but of course it cost the club no such sum. 
With the exception of about one hundred acres the entire 
estate, with its leased dependencies, is heavily wooded with 
fine large timber, and in places with heavy undergrowth, 
which furnishes a most excellent cover for game of all kinds 
to be found anywhere in that section of the country. Deer 
and turkeys are by no means scarce, while small game, both 
fowl and animal, abounds in the woods, and in season ducks 
are plentiful on the river. 

The advantages presented by Woodmont as a resort for 
anglers may be at least partially understood when it! is 
stated that the estate has a frontage of threc-quarters of a 
mile on the famous Potomac fishing grounds in the vicinity 
of Dam: No. 6. The locality affords opportunities for both 
deep or still water and rapid water fishing. Below the high 
dam the river runs for several miles over a rocky bed, thus 
furnishing a long stretch of tumbling cascades, circling 
eddics, and quiet pools, ever greatly affected by game fish of 
all varieties, and always so tempting to the angler’s eye. 
Above the dam there is a level or pool extending some three 
miles to the westward, in which the water is always deep 
and still, and beyond this lake-like sheet of quiet water 
shoals and a swift running current are met again. All these 
several divisions are filled with the small-mouthed black 
bass, which is now recognized by both scientists and 
anglers everywhere as next in game — and delicacy 
io the ee troul, and by some placed even above that 
universal favorite. Something of the quantity and size of 
the fish in this particular locality may be inferred from the 
statistics of the club for last season. The summer of 1882 
was not regarded as a favorable one for anglers, nor was 
there much fishing done by members of the club or its 
guests. In fact, there was seemingly less than the usual in- 
dulgence, whether numbers or time be considered, yet the 
catch for the summer added up 1,296 bass, weighing 956 
pounds, or nearly half a ton in all. Perhaps the majority of 
these were taken with live bait, but a very fair proportion 
fell a victim to the seductive fly—nct a few of the members 
declining to use any other device. 

In addition tothe bass, which, having been there for 
nearly thirty years, may now be considered as acclimated 
and thoroughly at home, the Potomac at this point has been 
liberally stocked during the past two years with land- 
locked salmon, and Jarge numbers of young brook and Cali- 
fornia trout have been placed in the streams emptying into 
it in that locality. It is too early yet to judge of the final 
results of these experiments, but a number of small salmon 
were taken last year, showing that at least some of them 
are alive and thriving, and there is every reason to believe 
that the enjoyment of the angling fraternity will be soon 
and greatly augmented from this source. 

The living accommodations of the club consist of a large 
new and fine club house, situated on a high bluff, overlook- 
ing the river and a beautiful range of country beyond, 
which cost, with its substantial fittings, about $6,000. The 
building contains a fine club room, a large dining hall, a 
magazine room, stere room, linen room, servants’ room, and 
ten large, fine chambers, all comfortably furnished. In 
front, and running around each end of the building, is a 
covered portico twelve feet deep. Inthe rear of the main 
building, and connected therewith, is the kitchen, and also 
ample quarters for the superintendent and his family, In 
connection with this establishment there is a stable and 
other necessary outbuildings, an excellent cement-lined 
cistern, holding more than 12,000 gallons of water, and an 
ample icehouse, in which is now. stocked upward of 100 
tons of excellent ice. Near the center of the estate, two 
miles back from the river, and in the midst of the best 
shooting, is a comfortable hunting lodge, containing six 
rooms, suitably furnished. This and two or three other 
houses deented | at different points on the estate are occupied 
by the game wardens of the club, who look after its inter- 
ests generally, and see to the enforcement of the game and 
fish laws of the State. s 

Already the efforts of the organization in this direction 
have been productive of the most encouraging results. Im- 
mediately upon entering upon proprietorship it turned its 
attention to the general protection of game in the vicinity, 
under the provisions of the Maryland laws, and the preven- 
tion of hing on its own premises, which are formall 
“posted,” in accordance with legal requirements. Throug 
its efforts trespassers and law-breakers have been arrested 
and punished-so that now close seasons are beginning to be 
observed, and private ri are respected to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. conséquence game’ has steadily 
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parson or prince of the ralm, is obliged to don a white apron 
and a straw hat and do his part in the cooking and provid- 
ing the repast. All are pledged to partake of the world 
renowned and seductive fish-house punch, that originated 
and was first ‘“‘brewed” at the club house. Yesterday a grave 
judge was observed peeling potatoes, a parson picking 
strawberries, a prominent lawyer opening oysters, and a 
noted statesman scaling shad for planking. Under the trees 
a large kettle boiling and sending off its ae steam of 
cooking: chowder was stirred by one of Philadelphia’s 
society men, and near by him were two more well-known 
gentlemen basting two sucking pigs as they were being 
barbecued. 

The dinner was rated a success, and when the sun set the 
Amerivan flag was lowered from the ‘‘castle,” as. the fish 
house is called, and the ‘‘citizens” and their guests left their 
‘‘State” sober and in good spirits after an enjoyable day. 

Homo. 


and rapidly increased on the’ estate, not only by natural in- 
crease and the protection of its own premises, but by ‘ad- 
ditions to it from other and more frequently hunted sections 
of the country; and the woods may now be said to be fairly 
well stocked with deer, turkeys, pheasants and all kinds of 
small game. 

‘ To make all these advantagesavailable frequent and quick 
hese have hap- 
pily been secured through the valuable co-operation of the 
management of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which was 
not slow to see the benefits which would accrue to itself 
from a liberal policy in'this respect, but was wise enough 
also to realize the importance of aiding an organization 
which had a higher object than merely the pleasures of its 
own members in view. Understanding the extent to which 
the propagation and preservation of food suppliesis becom- 
ing a factor in national economy, it has shown every dispo- 
sition to aid and encourage the club in its efforts in this 
direction, and to afford its members and their guests eve 
accommodation possible. Ithas accordinly arranged a half 
rate fare and issued special round trip tickets, good until 
used, for the benefit of the club, and all trains are directed 
to stop at Great Cacapon station, for arriving and departing 
members, when requested by one of them todo sc. Under 
this excellent programme members may Icave Washington by 
the 10:15 A. M., express, and be on the club grounds by 2 
P. M., in time for a good aftemnoon’s gunning or fishing; or 
after angling or hunting all day, they may leave there after 
6 P. M. and arrive at home by 9:30, in time for a ball or 
party or a good night’s sleep. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company has also afforded 
all possible facilities to the club, and through its friendly 
aid and that of the railroad company, telephonic communica- 
tion between the ¢lub house and the railroad station, a mile 
distant, has been secured—a matter of convenience to the 
members of the club and their guests. 

The members of the club who first started it asa private asso- 
ciation soon saw the necessity of a stronger and more flexible 
organization, in order to hold real estate and otherwise better 
carry out its objects. With this end in view a special act of 
incorporation was procured from the Legislature of Mary- 
land in March, 1882, and under this charter it now exists 
and carries on its affairs. By the terms of its constitution 
tne membership is limited to thirty-three, and the initiation 
fee is now fixed at $500. To each member one share of 
stock is issued, the possession of which entitles him to all 
the privileges aud advantages of the club and to a propor- 
tionate share of its property, as in other corporations. It may 
not, however, be sold or disposed of as other stock, in open 
market, but under the by-laws can only be transferred back, 
in the event of resignation or death, to the club, at such 
price as may be fixed by the committee of management. 
This provission is necessary, as anyone can see, to secure 
only a desirable membership; and in order to still further 
insure harmony and congeniality in the club it is provided 
that a single member’s objecting voice shall prevent the 
election of any applicant for membership. 

At the present time the roll-call contains twenty-nine 
names, leaving only four vacancies, and these, it is under- 
stood, the club is in no hurry to fill. The members at this 
Cate are as follows: F. A. Ashford, A. W. Bacon, Marcellus 
Bailey, John A. Baker, J. H. Baxter, R. J. Bright, R. C. 
Drum, B. E. J. Eils, Earl English, A. H. Evans, R. D. 
Evans, T. Harrison Garrett, George P. Goff, 8S. H. Kauff- 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3. __ 


THE UBIQUITOUS SILAS. 


TN the Forest anp StrEAmM of October 13, 1881, page 

213, we published a little sketch taken from the King- 
ston Freeman and duly credited, entitled ‘“‘A Study From 
Life.” It was as follows: 


The subject of these lines is usually found in the barroom of a 
country hotel. Old and weather-beaten is he, with the grime of toil 
upon his wrinkled hands, and his aged form bent with the weight of 

ears. He is conscious, in a dim, undefined way, that he has been 
Lordy used; that in the battle with fate he has received some blows 
below the belt, which have effectually removed what little hope he 
may have had of winning the fight. And now, from the summit of 
his eighty years, he looks back over the long and dusty way he has 
trod with weary, aching feet, and drearily wonders how he has suc- 
ceeded in climbing so high. Even now he can be seen at Martin’s 
Hotel, on the Saugerties road, in the taproom of the famous old 
hostelry, sitting in an armchair tilted back against the wall, his few 
scattered locks covered withthe remnant of a straw hat; his Ken- 
tucky jean trousers supported by one suspender, and his feet thrust 
stockingless into a pair of cowhide shoes. He has succeeded in find- 
ing, somewhere in the cavernous depths of his pocket, a bag which 
at some time in the dim past contained tobacco, and his trembling 
fingers search for the morsels which have collected in the corners, 
carefully placing them, when found, between his toothless jaw and 
the inside of his leather-like cheek, with an expression of intense 
satisfaction. After patiently listening to the conversation of a 
couple of anglers, who have just returned from a fishing trip to the 
Esopus, the fossil suddenly becomes instinct with life. 

“You fellers can’t ketch no fish!” he vehemently remarks. 

“Why not?” mildly inquired one of the party. 

‘*Kase ye don’t know how,” and as he warmed to the subject and 
the blood commenced to movein his mummy-like veins, he con- 
tinued, patronizingly: ‘‘You don’t see me usin’ any new-fangled 
bait; no, sir-ee—none o’ yer dobsils an’ sich on my line when I’m 
arter bass; Jis giv’ me @ grasshopper an’ I’ll pull ’em out faster’n ye 
kin take ’em off’n the hook.’’ The speaker, thinking he detected an 
incredulous look on the face of one of his listeners, confirmed his re- 
marks by an appeal toafriend: “I'll leave it to Sile Jones over 
there. Say, Sile, ain’t it so?’ and Silas solemnly affirmed it was true 
as Holy Writ. 

The aged Walton went on: “I seed a feller—sort 0’ style-ish chap 
—down t’ the bridge yisterday, and he didn’t have a fishin’ pole no 
thicker’n my finger, with a little clock onto it, and when he hooked 
a fish thar the darn fool stood turnin’ the handle o’ that little clock, 
and the fish runnin’ roun’ an’ rouu’, an’ th’ little fishin’ pole bendin’, 
an’ I swar—Now ain’t that the God’s truth, Sile?”” To which forcible 
interrogation Silas nodded vigorously—“‘if he didn’t monkey an’ 
monkey,” continued the antediluvian, ‘‘fur purty nigh half an ’our 
with that ere bass afore he got his flippers onto him. Now, that’s 
what I call cussed nonsense. None o’ yer monkeyin’ with a bass 
when he get a-holt o’ my grasshopper; I yanks ‘em out if I loses a 
leg,” and the bleared eyes of the ancient turned with a longing gaze 
toward the bar, and then toward his auditors, but seeing no indica- 
tions of an answer to his mute appeal, he relapsed into semi- 
torpidity again, until the departure of the fishing co roused him 
long enough to say: ‘I kinder think you fellers is jist like that darn 


mann, William Lee, L. Z. Leiter, F. B. McGuire, W. C. 
McIntyre, D. R. McKee, Warner Miller, Crosby 8S. Noyes, 
H. F. Picking, George M. Robeson, George P. Rowell, 
Thomas Russell, Frank Taylor, J. M. Tinker, W. C. Wood, 
Levi Woodbury. 

To the most of the gentlemen comprised in this list the 


people of Washington need no introduction; but for the 


benefit of strangers it may be said that it includes promi- 
nent private citizens, members of both houses of Congress 
and distinguished officers in the military and naval services 
of the country. As would naturally be the case, most of 
them reside in or are identified with Washington, but the 
list also comprises enough of membership belonging else- 
where to give a distinctly liberal and cosmopolitan character 
to the club, the prime objects of which are goodfellowship, 
healthful recreation and rational enjoyment. These have 
already been largely secured, not for its members alone, but 
for their friends as well, who from time to time are enter- 
tained by them. Indeed, hospitality has already strongly 
marked the history of the club so far. Among its guests, 
or guests of individual members last summer, were many 

ersons distinguished in all walks of life, including the 

resident of the United States, and the coming season 
promises to be even more brilliant and pleasant in this re- 
spect than any that have preceded it. 

At the annual meeting of the club, held Thursday even- 
ing, the following officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, 8. H. Kauffmann; Vice-president, E. H. Picking; 
Treasurer, Thomas Russell; Secretary, W. C. McIntyre; 
Committee of Management, the president and treasurer, ez- 
officio, and Messrs. Levi, Woodbury, W. C. McIntyre and 

. B. McGuire. 

By the official reports presented the club was shown to be 
in a prosperous and flourishing condition, financially and 
otherwise, and measures were taken by the meeting, which 
was unusually full and spirited, to make still further addi- 
tions and improvements, which will greatly increase the 
value and desirability of its fine property and promote the 
comfort and enjoyment of its members and their guests. 

Before adjourning, the thanks of the club were unani- 
mously voted to the retiring president, Mr. A. H. Evans, in 
recognition of his long and earnest devotion to the interests 
of the organization, of which he has been the chief and 
active officer since its foundation several years ago. 


THE STATE IN SCHUYKKILL. 


eres Philadelphia Fish House Club, or what is better 
known among the members of the association as ‘the 
State in Schuylkill,” gave its one hundred and fifty-first 
anniversary feed at the club house, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, near Gray’s Ferry, on the 2d inst. 

Organized in 1732, the society has kept up a line of feasts 
yearly. The territory of ‘the State” is on the east bank of 
the river, and was once famous for its fishing grounds. 
Coal tar and the poisonous refuse from the gas works has 
long since driven every vestige of the finny tribe from the 
stream. Yet the members of the organization still hold to 
the old site, and what is lacking in the way of fish in the 
Schuylkill is brought to their kettles and. pans from more 
fertile waters. Every member of the club, no matter of 


what calling, and invited guest, be he of the 
United States, of the army, err e navy, 








fool I seen yisterday.” 


The ‘‘study” will be recognized as the faithful delineation 
of a character with which we are all moreor less familiar, 
The sketch is in truth so lifelike that we believed when we 
first saw it, as we do now, that it must have been taken 
We can 
conceive of no good reason for questioning the actual occur- 


from the living subject by an ‘‘artist on the spot.” 


rence of the incident, in 1881, as here recorded. 


The New York Herald of April 29, 1888, reported, under 


the caption ‘‘A Lesson in the Gentle Art,” the following: 


Two well equipped New York fishermen stepped into an old fash- 
laced 
two empty glasses on the bar an aged person, who sat tilted back 


ioned barroom on the south shore of Long Island. As they 
against the wall, remarked: 

“You fellers can’t ketch no fish.” 

‘Why not?’ inquired one of the two. 

‘Kase yer don’t know how. 


off’n the hook. é 
so?’ And Silas solemnly affirmed that it was as true as Holy Writ. 
“T seed a feller, cort 0’ stylish chap, down ter the bridge yesterday, 


an’ he didn’t have a fishin’ pole no thicker’n my finger, with a little 
clock onto it, and when he hooked a fish thar the darned fool stood 
turnin’ the handle o’ that little clock, and the.fish runnin’ roun’ an’ 
roun’, an’ the little fishin’ pole bendin’, and I swar’—an’ ain’t that the 
“If he didn’t monkey 
an’ monkey for purty nigh half an hour with that’ere fish afore he 
got his flippers onto him. Now that’s wot I call cussed nonsense. 
None o’ yer monkeyin’ with a trout when he gits aholt o’ my grass- 


God’s truth, Sile?”’ Silas nodded vigorously. 


hopper. Iyanks him out if I loses a leg.”’ 


The ancient turned with & longing gaze toward the bar and then 


toward his‘hearers, but they did not take the hint. 


“‘T kinder guess you fellers is jist like that darn fool 1 seen yester- 


day,” he added, as the two passed through the door. 

The Herald neglected to give the date of this occurrence, 
but we determine very nearly when it must have happened. 
As the trout season on Long Island did not open until April 1, 
this little scene was enacted subsequently to that day. 


Again, it must have been in the last of ‘the month, for the 
Herald is a newspaper, and would not publish as news any- 
thing that was much more than forty-eight hours old. Its 
enterprise as a news gutherer has made the Herald one of the 


modern wonders of the. world. It does not deal in stale 


intelligence nor in stale fish. The mere fact, then, that the 


quotation above is from the Herald of April 29, 1883, may 
be accepted as-proof positive that the facts happened just 
as there narrated, and at a date closely approximating that 
of the paper’s issue. Moreover, the report is so lifelike that 
we are compelled to acknowledge its truthfulness. 

Now a careful reading of these two accounts will show a 
most remarkable coincidence of details and a marvelous 
similarity of language in the conversation. There is here, 
in fact, a verbal reproduction on the part of two entirely 
different and independent writers, which so far as we know 
is unparalleled by anything recently published, unless it be 
in some of the translations of the Dies Ire, or by the bio- 
graphical labors of certain friends of Bret Harte. 

But the most astonishing part of it is the ubiquity of 
Silas, who is on hand in the Ulster county barroom in 
1881 and again in the Long Island hostelry in 1883, ready in 
each case to back up whatever the thirsty octogenarian 
Ananias may fabulate. No wonder he is solemn about it. 
for his future outlook is anything but cheerful. The old 
man is ae a came, « is a healthy, well-preserved 
specimen. tramps _go, yet twenty vigorous years 
before him in-which to perambulate omrtee continent in 
search of a night’s lodging or a few pennies to get something 












" You don’t see me usin’ no new-fangled 
bait; no,sir-ee-none o’ yer flies an’ sich on my line when I’m arter trout; 
jist giv’ me a grasshopper an’ I’ll pull em out faster‘n ye kin take ’em 

I'll leave it to Sile Jones over there; say, Sile, ain’t it 













to eat, and it appears that fur some inscrutable reason this 
unfortunate Silas is bound to him—as Chang to Eng—and 
must ever follow in his peregrinations, nodding vigorous 
ina never-ceasing St. Vitus dance affirmation. e shall 
not be surprised to find the two bobbing up serenely in 
another barroom next spring, and by and by, perhaps in 
about five yearsfrom now, they: may reach the Rockies, 
where the old man will try the big fish. 


WHAT THE FISHERMAN SAID. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the last issue of FoREsT AND STREAM you publish “A 
Momentous Question,” in which you quote a story of a man 
who had some hooks in holes through the ice, and another 
man came in @ sleigh and pulled out a big fish and 1made off 
with it. In your editorial comments you wonder what the 
fisherman said. As the man drove off before the fisherman 
could reach him, the latter must have spoken in a loud voice 
in order to be heard, and I imagine that he shouted some- 
what in tkis strain: ‘‘Bless your dear old heart, you biessed 
fellow, if you come this way again don’t hurry off so, and I 
will make it pleasant for you. May the fish sit easy on your 
stomach, bless you.” At least he could have said this. 

O. K. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What did the fisherman say? Why he never uttered a 
word. Like the profane old fellow who found that the 
boys had loosened the tail-board of his wagon and let his 
apples into the street to hear him swear, he just stood still 
and looked amazed. When he was asked why he made no 
remark, he answered: ‘‘No use; I couldn’t do justice to the 


subject.” ae eke M, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The fisherman might not have said much, but his panto- 
mime would have been worth seeing. 


THE PIKE-PERCH. 
Editor Forest und Stream: 

I see in your issue of April 26 a communication from Mr. 
O’Brien, of Milwaukee, Wis., in the course of which he 
states that I have manifestly confounded the pike-perch with 
grass-pike or pickerel. Mr. O’Brien gives as his reason for 
making this statement ‘‘that the pike-perch never goes on 
shoals or enters creeks, but inhabits deep and clear water.” 
It is plain to me that Mr. O’Brien has been misled by the words 
Cypress Creek and Mussel Shoals. I suppose that the 
former term suggests to him a sluggish, muddy stream, with 
banks knee-deep in ooze; when, in reality, the stream in 
question is a beld, flowing rivulet, with bluffs of limestone 
and gravelly bottom, and when undisturbed_ by freshets is 
as clear and pure as spring water. Mussel Shoals, too, is 
the name applied to a portion of the Tennessee River ex- 
tending over forty miles in length, and consisting of rapids 
and shallows, varied with deeper water. The fish of which 
I spoke was caught in a trap at the Bainbridge Ferry, at the 
foot of the shoals. I did not see the fish taken from the 
trap, but saw it afterward in Florence, where it was sold by 
the captor and I ‘‘assisted” at its consumption. 

I do not claim to be an authority on fishes, but I certaitily 
know the difference between the pike-perch and the pickerel, 
the widely differing dorsal fins of the two fishes being suffi- 
cient to distinguish them to even the most superficial ob- 
server. The pickerel (Z. reticulatus) never is found here, so 
far as my observation extends, of greater length than tén or 
twelve inches, and in other than sluggish streams and 
ponds. ae, 

The pike, or, as it is sometimes called here, the jack (Z. 
lucius), is sometimes taken in the same waters in which we 
find the pike-perch, Luciopercu americana of DeKay, and 
Stizostedion americanum of Girard, but in the streams of this 
vicinity they are rare, and I have never seen one caught 
here that would weigh over three pounds, WILL. 

TENNESSEE, 


VERMONT TROUT AND DEER. 


( VER in Vermont they have plenty of deer remaining 

in the upper town of Essex county, and I have seen the 
tracks of caribou, but New Hampsbire is my hunting resort 
until Vermont has an open season. Of trout they have an 
abundance to supply future camping parties at all the lakes, 
ponds and streams | shall mention. Within a few hundred 
yards of the writer lives ‘‘Uncle Steve,” one of the wealthy 
men of this village, and as fond of fishing as of money. He 
continues to make excursions after trout in various direc- 
tions. Recently he said to me: *‘Do you want to go a-fishing 
with me to the handsomest body of water out of doors? 
Forty years ago I went to the top of Monadnock Mountain 
to look out a route for a sable line, which I located through 
to Little Averill Pond, which is nearly a mile long.” That 
is where he wished to go. The country about it is unchanged; 
the same grand old woods. I have been to “‘Uncle Steve's” 
lookout within a few days on snowshoes. The pond is one 
of many in that unbroken wilderness, fifteen by twenty miles 
in extent, and forty years have not destroyed its valleys and 
mountains. If they had wiped out the degenerate sons of 
the race of crust hunters there would be no more desirable 
breeding ground for deer in New England. 

In here is the source of Coaticook River, of Quebec, and 
of the Nulhegban River and several other small tributaries 
of the Connecticut. Last autumn Amasa Ward, the guide, 
gathered several hundred pounds of spruce gum, using 
Leach Pond as a home camping ground. He said a sure 
way to return there was to follow the deer trails until they 
became well defined and led to the pond, which is one and 
one-half miles from Little Averill and sixty rods from 
Averill Lake, four miles in length and over a mile in greatest 
width. The northern stream outlets in Canadian settlements. 
For wild grandeur, bold headlands, and large trout on rocky 
shores, go to Little Averill, three miles south of which. is 
Lewis Pond, another summer feeding ground for deer. 

Leach Pond is twelve miles from this village, which is 
thirteen miles by stage route from Nortl: Straiford, on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. Ward cut a irail from Leach Pond 
to the Nulheghan River, which, he says, is alive with trout 
in its smallest branches. There are four miles of ‘‘dead 
water” on it, and it is not often visited. Ido not know that 
a party of sportsmen have ever explored it. Several years 
since a party of farmers and their help went out by com- 
~~ One man cut his leg and was carried home on the 

yack of his workman. They did not return to get the trout 
which eo chy egy in great numbers... Usi Pond 
as a camping place, which can be reached with a buckboard 
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was. daily excursions can be made to the various others, 
an 


fly nets and trout looking for a fisherman. 
NeEp Norton. 
Coirsroox, New Hampshire. 7 





Smext WasHEeD AsHORE.—The Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press of May 5 reports a hard night for the smelt: Last 
Wednesday night was a disastrous one for the smelt in our 
lake. Thousands were washed in with the drift wood and 
cast upon the beach of Burlington Bay. Two men who were 
on hand at the time gathered up fifty dozen, taking then in 
their hands as the waves rolled them in. A south wind 
blowing fresh all day had raised a heavy sea, and the next 
morning the beach presented the appearance of a general 


shipwreck. The drift wood lined the sands, piled up in high, 
long windrows. In the midst of this lay the mangle 
bodies of the unfortunate smelt, several hundred occasional] 
in the run of a few feet, and as many more buried beneat 
the sands. What a ghastly parody on the act of swimming, 


these creatures of the deep wrecked in their own element 
and cast up by the waters. Last winter fishermen thought 
themselves fortunate to capture a few dozen of these wily 
smelt in a day’s fishing, and some had concluded the spccies 
were dying out. The sudden appearance of several thousand 
thrown up in one night would not certainly be an argument 
in favor of this theory. The greater part of the fish were 


stranded on what is called Job Reed’s Bay on Rock Point, 


and what the destruction was in other parts of the lake we 
are unable to say. Before these fish were much sought after 
for food this general destruction in wind storms was of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the farmers who owned the land 
adjoining the lake were accustomed to gather them up and 
fecd them to their hogs. This might appear to be a reversion 
of those days of plenty. It is likely that a large school of 
smelt allowed themselves to drift in from the lake and being 
caught before they were aware on the shallows, and entan- 
gled and bruised amid the churning drift wood thus met 


their untimely fate. 


TROUT IN THE Rockres.—Como, Colo., April 30 —I see 


in your paper of April 19, a communication from Rico, 


Colo., in relation to trout fishing. Now many of your read- 
ers may be in Denver the coming summer with limited time 
and still a desire to see something of Rocky Mountain trout. 
fishing. To such I can suggest a very pleasant trip that 
will only consume a day of their time. Rigged with — 


rod, lines and flies, take the morning train on the D. 
&P.R.R., and get off at either Buffalo, Pine Grove, or 
Estabrook, in Platte Cafion. If you select the last-named 
place you will find yourself at the head of Deer Creek 
Cafion, through which you have just passed. The train 
arrives there about 11.30 A.M., and you can return on the 
down train which leaves about three o’clock P.M., which 
will give you about three and a half hours to enjoy the fishing, 
and also the scenery, which at this point in the caiion is 
grand in the extreme. If you wish you can wait and return 
on the night train, which leaves Estabrook at 3:30 A.M., 
and arrives at Denver at seven o’clock A.M. Of course you 
will not expect to fill your basket in so short a time, though 
a few miles higher up the Platte I have often taken from 
ten to twelve pounds of trout in an afternoon, and I have no 
doubt the same can be done near Estabrook. If you have 
notan outfit with you, a convenient place to buy will be at 
Churck & Bostwick’s gun store, Tabor Block, Sixteenth 
street. There you can find a good assortment of fishing 
tackle, and the proprietors being well acquainted with the 
ground over which you will fish, can advise you as to just 
what you will want.—F. B. J. 


Tue Best Bart ror TRouT AND Buiack Bass.—I speak 
from the experience of thirty years, and I never saw any- 
thing equal to it. Take the neck and head of a speckled or 
red fowl; cut the neck off down to the breast, and save the 
skin with the feathers on. Do not remove them until you 
want to bait your hook; then cut a strip like a worm and 
remove the feathers, but-do not remove the little bright, 

listening hairs. When on the hook it is a most enticing 
it, and, being tough, hangs on well and looks bright. 
T have caught a basket of trout with one bait. Sometimes 
you may want a bait like a bug or grasshopper, or a large 
miller; this you can closely imitate by leaving on one or two 
feathers. Sometimes by cutting from the wattles, near the 
bill, with a feather or two, or a piece of the comb and a 
piece of the little feathers attached, will lure a trout when 
nothing else will. Thirty years ago I used to save two or three 
necks of fowls by placing them in the pickle in the pork bar- 
rel in the fall, so that I could have them in the spring, when 
*twas difficult to get worms. They are so much better than 
worms, but a fresh neck is somewhat better than a salted 
one.—GEORGE WILLIS. 


Bass Fiies.—We have lately seen some new bass flies de- 
vised by Mr. A. N. Cheney, which are very showy, as bass 
flies should be. At the opening of the season we hope to 
test their merits on the capricious bass. It is a matter of 
regret that this fish isso unreliable as a riser to flies, for 
when it isin the mood to take them there is no gamier 
fighter. Mr. Holberton will soon issue a plate of ‘‘Standard 
Bass Flies,” as a companion to his trout flies, and no doubt 
it will make a very bright picture with its large and gaudy 
colored imitations of insects. It is now in the printer’s 
hands, but willrequire to be colored by hand, as was his 
former plate. 


FisHine in Rick LAKE AND TRIBUTARIES.—The Ottawa 
eens has set apart for the propagation of fish during 

e space of three years that portion of the Otonabee River 
from Lock’s Bridge, Peterboro’, to its inlet at Rice Lake, 
the waters of Rice Lake and tributaries, with the River 
Trent down to the Bay of Quinte, in the Province of 
Ontario. These reserved waters are placed under the special 
—_ of Chs. Gilchrist, Esq., fishery overseer, Harwood, 
to whom application for permission to fish must be made. 
Foreigners will be required to pay at the rate of $1 for each 
angling permit for the season. 


A Mamoru Cop.—The largest specimen of the common At- 
lantic coast codfish (Gadus morrhua)1 have seen was displayed 
at the market in this city a 11, 1883. It was caught by 
a boat fisherman off Wood Island, about twelve miles from 
Portland, April 9. I noted the following measurements: 
Length (central), 65in.; length of head (opercular flap), 
17.5in; Caciant head, 32in.; weight, 100lbs.—EvERETT 
Sars (Portland, Me.) 


not make long journeys with camping outfits, which must 
be the way of doing it, as there are no palacc hotels, with 
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Marne Satmon.—Augusta, May 4.—The following is 
from the Kennebec Journal: ‘Salmon are running quite 
freely in the Penobscot River, according to information by 
private sources, and they have been offered in the Bangor 
market for seventy-five cents per pound. It appears that, 
in the new fish law in this State, protecting trout and land- 
locked salmon, the little salmon proper, were overlooked. 
A land-locked salmon under nine inches in length cannot 
be taken and sold, but a sea salmon of any size may be 
taken and sold. The commissioners and wardens find 
that the little salmon on their way to the sea, in the Penob- 
scot, are taking the bait freely and being caught, but the 
new statute which reads ‘land-locked salmon under nine 
inches in length’ cannot protect them. It is a curious fact 
that the Penobscot is the only river of the United States 
Atlantic coast where the salmon ascend and descend to the 
sea. Formerly nearly all the New England rivers were 
stocked with these valuable food fishes. This river is the 
only one left where the true sea salmon eggs can be pro- 


cured for propagation. Every State in the Union must 
come to the Penobscot for salmon spawn for restocking 


rivers that have been unwisely depleted. Prof. Atkins in 
the government hatching grounds at Orland, has had 


wonderful success in propagating salmon. The fecundated 
eggs have been sent to nearly all parts of the world, and 
successfully hatched. Even the rivers of Australia boast of 
Penobscot salmon, the eggs having been shipped thence.” — 


JAMES. 


SouTHERN SuckERs.—We have in our Alabama streams 
three distinct species of the ‘‘sucker-fish.” The first and 


most choice species is a large, well-formed fish, of dark color, 


with fins inclining to red, which we call ‘‘red horse.” In 
the late winter and early spring this is a fine table fish. The 
second species, in size and quality, resembles the first, but is 
nearly white in color. This we call the ‘‘white sucker.” 
The third species is more uniform in size and appearance 
than either of the others. The back inclines to a dark gray 
and the belly to a bright silver in color. It is shorter and 


flatter than either of the other species, with a more pointed 
hump on the back. Its rum is a little later than the others, 
and it is not inclined to take the hook, but is taken in great 


quantities in ‘full traps.” It is by po means equal to either 
of the other species as a table fish. This fish we call carp— 


Catostomus. Have we these different species proper! 
named? If not, what are their correct names?—B. Mw. 
Stevens. [We think your names are correct. The suckers 
belong in the family Catostomide, but there are nine or ten 
gencra. The name ‘‘red horse” is applied to two or more 
large suckers with red fins and tail; the genus is Myzostoma. 
The ‘‘white sucker” is probably closely related. Your carp 
may be one of the ‘‘carp suckers,” genus Carpiodes; if so, it 
has a very long and high dorsal fin. We doubt if either one 
of the fish named belongs to the genus Catostomus. The 
latter has small scales. ] 


THe TarPpuM As Foop.—Manchester, N. H., May 6.—In 
your issue of the 8d a correspondent asks regarding the edi- 
ble qualities of the tarpum. While securing points in favor 
of the tarpum as a game fish and studying the chances of his 
capture with rod and reel, I instructed a friend living in 
Florida, whom I knew lived within fifteen minutes’ walk of 
a large pool which always has tarpum in if'through the 
winter months, to capture cne of them by book or crook, any 
way to get him, and send me the facts regarding the quality 
of the flesh, weight and strength of the fish, as well as con- 
tents of its stomach. He captured two in one evening with 
the grains, or lilly iron, one weighing 150 pounds, the other 
somewhat smaller, and he says: ‘‘They are very good eating, 
tasting quite similar toshad. Their stomachs were filled 
with green moss, which grows on the bottom of the river 
where caught.” The latter portion of the sentence would 
indicate that they did not eat much but moss while in the 
fresh water pools, although I know they will take a mullet 
bait when trolling, and often a spoon. believe if angled 
for with a cane rod about seven feet long with a reel holding 
from 700 to 800 feet of 21-thread line, from a boat with a 
good man to propel it and follow the fish, their capture would 
be possible and would give the most exciting sport to be had 
anywhere.—A. B. Donae. 





Hishculture. 


THE VIRGINIA COMMISSION.—We have the annual 
report of the Virginia Fish Commissioner for 1882. It con- 
tains most excellent cuts of the Spanish or bay mackerel; the 
Northern weakfish, or gray trout, the Southern weakfish, or 
salmon trout, and of the fishway on the dam on.the Rappa- 
harnock River, near Fredericksburg. The cuts are those 
drawn at the Smithsonian Institute, by the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission, in which every fin ray is of the proper length and 
can be counted, making it easy for any one to identify the 
fish. The Commission has achieved many important results 
with a small appropriation. Black bass have been colonized 
and increased until their capture in the Shenandoah, Rappa- 
hannock, James, and New rivers, is a chief attraction to sum- 
mer visitants, besides furnishing a large amount of food to 
the inhabitants. Brook trout have been planted to a limited 
extent, but not in —— to compensate for the drain of 
unlawful fishing. The land-locked salmon has not proved to 
be adapted to Virginia. The California trout promises to be 
one of the most valuable additions to the warmer streams. 
The planting of shad has been followed by results commensu- 
rate with the work done, while the German carp fills an im- 
portant gap in the food fishes by occupying large areas of 
water in which the native edible fishes do not thrive. It will 
find a congenial home in the muddy streams of Southside, 
and a portion of Piedmont. The results of some experiments 
in the transportation of carp in a limited supply of water, by 
Col. McDonald, are given, and they show that very little is 
necessary. Then follows a list of the most important food 
fishes of or Bay, with notes of their habits, migra- 
tions, etc.; a short note on fishways, with notices of those 
built in Virginia; and some general recommendations as to 
future legislation concerning the Commission. The appendix 
contains a tabulated list of all fish planted in the State since 
1874; a list of water nom for carp ponds, by Lester F. Ward, 
and a similar one by F. L. Yoakum, which originally ap- 
peared in FoREST AND STREAM. It is a very interesting and 
valuable report. 





GOLDEN IDE.—Mr. E. G. Blackford has received from 
Germany 480 small es ide, or gold orfe, as they are some- 
Deutsch Picken Verein, id th ainder purchased. 

utschen erei and the rem: were 
Hog is a beautiful fish, much superior to the common gold 


dred of these were a present from the 



























THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION.—The London 
Daily News of April 17 says: ‘It is a significant fact that the 
first exhibitor to put in an a at the t Interna- 
tional Fisheries exhibition is John Chinaman. country is 
sonssteing ware inn teonitna] in ctagtier We care 4 sate 
something more i g his cargo of exhib- 
its, and while othersare taking a preliminary survey of the 
— he is patiently progressing with the decorations and 

‘urniture of his department, ready his junk models, 
nets, flying bridge, and pagoda work. This is not the result 
of accident, but an example of one of the qualities which 
make the Chinaman a formidable rival all the world over in 
the field of labor. The exhibits in most of the other depart- 
ments are not yet un ed. The first consignment from the 
United States, as we have already announced, has been re- 
ceived; and Sweden, Newfoundland, and the Bahamas are 
among the countries which have taken time by the forelock. 
The Canadian exhibits, which will be brought by ship to the 
port of London, are expected hourly. As one of the Horticul- 
tural Gardens’ ponds is in the rear of the Canadian section, it 
is intended to have an Indian afloat in a birch canoe to show 
how the ap’ ntly crank little craft is handied and how fish 
are speared. Manitoba and the northwest territories have not 
been ableto contribute, but there are exhibits from Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. The Canadian section 1 be 
rich in wonders of natural history, the stuffed birds and fishes 
of themselves forming a fine museum. Among the fish is 
a a salmon of seventy-nine pounds weight. The 

rgest Salmo salar known up to the present time is the 

grand Tay seventy-pounder, of which Fr: Buckland took a 
cast, which is to be seen in his collection at the Horticultural 
Gardens. If the Canadian specimen arrives in safety it will 
thenceforth be the veritable No 1 of its race. The latest cargo 
of exhibits, which arrived yesterday, was from Italy, and 
they are thus descrived by our Naples correspondent: ‘An in- 
teresting part of the International Fisheries Exhibition in 
London will be the collection of marine animals contained in 
three hundred and fifty bottles or tubes sent by Professor 
Dohr, director of the Naples Zoologieal Station. By new 
methods adopted in preservation the most delicate organisms 
are immortalized in spirit with very little or no loss of their 
original beauty of form.’ The alteration of the original date 
fixed for the opening from the first to the twelfth of May will 
make Whit-Monday the first public day, and the crowds that 
may reasonably be omeres will impose a severe strain upon 
the necessarily untried staff. The entire business, however, 
is being admirably managed, and the members of the execu- 
tive committee, with Mr. Birbeck, M.P., and the Marquis of 
Hamilton at their head, are daily at South Kensington, work- 
ing as hard as day laborers. The Prince of Wales, also, is a 
constant visitor, and student of the practical ps arations in 
progress. His Royal Highness was there yesterday, and in- 
spected his own pavilion, expressing his satisfaction at the 
arrangements made. The Queen has expressed her intention 
of ae opening ceremony in her carriage, should 
she not on the 12th of May be sufficiently recovered to walk.’ 


SALMON CANNING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—The 
Delta Cannery is the largest in British Columbia. Commencing 
operations only five years ago, its business has assumed such 
proportions that it now employs a force of over 400 men, 280 
Chinese and 160 Indians, and a fishing outfit consisting in part 
of thirty-eight boats and nets, two seines, one steam tug and 
four scows. The cannery is 160x120 feet square, two stories 
high, and in some respects the most completely furnished of 
any on the Pacific coast. It is provided with a boiler sixteen 
feet long and four feet in diameter, twelve tanks, two retorts 
of 3,360 cans copay each, filling and soldering machines, 
four laquer baths, and every convenience for the rapid and 
thorough performance of the various operations necessary to 
secure the highest degree of — in the preparation of 
this most excellent article of food. Chinamen, under the 
supervision of experienced white foremen, are employed for 
thecanning process, and Indians for catching the fish, receiving 
from $1.25 to $2.00 per day—the net tenders the latter amount. 
The daily catch per boat ranges from fifty to three hundred 
salmon, the fleet sometimes bringing in twelve or fifteen 
thousand. This season the run has been so extraordinary that 
the Delta Cannery put up 1,280 cases in a single day, and 6,600 
cases in six days. Messrs. Page & Ladner, the managing 
partners of the firm, showed me their product for the last 
month, amounting to the enormous quantity of 25,000 cases, or 
1,152,000 cans, covering every available space of the immense 
lower floor to the height of over five feet, the largest number 
ever packed by any one establishment during the same period 
of time. Two hundred and fifty barrels of salmon, or about 
13,000, were also salted within the month. The company ship 
their goods direct to London or Liverpool through the firm of 
Welch, Rithet & Co., of Victoria.—Newton H. Chittenden in 
“Guide to British Columbia.” 


THE NEBRASKA COMMISSION.—The Fish Commission 
of Nebraska has issued reports for 1881 and 1882 in one 
pamphlet. The hatchery at South Bend Station proves to be 
well situated and the water is good. Ponds for trout, carp, 
and black bass have been constructed, and also a dwelling for 
the superintendent. The rainbow trout and whitefish have 
been introduced in the waters of the State. The Commission- 
ers have given special attention to the question of trout cul- 
ture and probable result of efforts to stock the tributaries of 
the large streams with this desirable fish—the brook trout. 
The result of actual experiment shows that the natural ele- 
ments of the water in nearly all the streams in the State will 
support this species of fish, but in the thickly settled portions 
of the State nearly all the streams, especially the smaller 
ones, have been destroyed for this purpose by the too common 

ractice by the settlers of constructing their cattle yards and 
oS lots adjacent to and over them, thus rendering the water 
filthy and destructive to nearly all kinds of fishes, native as 
well as others. For these reasons and others that may be 
named, undoubtedly the streams in the northern and western 
portions of the State, except those that are stronly impreg- 
nated with alkaline matter, are best adapted for cultivatin, 
both trout and salmon. Many trout died in the ponds an 
are believed to have been killed by parasites in the gills, but 
no specimens were preserved in alcohol ,and therefore the 
cause of death is uncertain. The Commission makesa credit- 
able showing of work done on the small appropriation 
allowed. 





ROUTES AND RESORTS. 


Cape May To ATLANTIC Crty.—A summer note-book. Published by 
the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company: 
full of information about the Jersey coast between the ints 
named. Gives routes, fares, hotels, terms, gunning grounds, gz 


waters, etc., etc. 

A PARADISE FOR GUNNERS AND ANGLERS.—Published by the Passen- 
ger Department of the Philadelphia, Wi n & Baltimore Rail- 
road Company. The ‘‘Paradise’’ is the Delaware and land Pen- 
insula, concerning which the book is full of information. th.of the 
books named may be had on application to the Pennsylyania Rail- 
road Company dangers y= or New York). 

Spirit Lake, lowa.—A nee sketch. By whom published is 
not stated, but we presume by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway (Cedar Rapids, la.). 

Summer Resorts IN NORTHERN Iowa AND Minnesota. -—Information 
for the pleasure-seeker, the sportsman and the invalid. Published 
by the St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul Short Lines (St. Louis). 

DETROIT AND THE PLEASURE REsoRTs OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN.— 
Gives rou rates, etc. Published by the eee Department of 
the Detroit, & Northern Railroad (Detroit). « 
=< application to the roads publishing 

em. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Fennel. 
FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 


Annual Bench Show, Madison aoe Garden, New York City. 
Entries close Apri] 23. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


November 19. 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials, 
at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for th 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 17; for the All-Aged: Stake, Nov. 1. W. A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 

December, 1883.—National American Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
= at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, 

‘enn. 


the valley, have been often heard 





ning 
a the deep woods.on track of the startled deer, or 
c 


“So flewed, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapped, like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
° . Each under each.” 

To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dresgéd to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


portance are liable to delay. man can tell his lineage. 


THE GORDON STANDARD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the prompt and satis- 
factory answer to Dr. J. 8 Nivin. 

In taking such an important - as forming a new stand- 
ard for the Gordon setter it would not be well for one to be 
sélf-opinionated and deaf to the experiences of others, and 
ee to the expressions of one with the knowledge of 

r. Nivin. 

Tthink he makes a just criticism when he accuses me of 
dwelling too much on the heavy parts of the dog and ignoring 
the lighter ones—which I have fallen into by endeavoring to 
break down the absurd standards that were framed to bar a 
handsome, fully developed animal, and upholding puny dogs; 
the day for puny setters is fast coming to a close. 

When I speak of the skull being domed high at. occipital, I 
do not mean the occipital protuberance to be prominent, but 
that the occipital should be domed, that is, spherical, round, 
full, not flat like that of the native setter, nor as much in- 
clined to a point as that of the English setter. 

To make the deep chest I mentioned in my suggested stand- 
ard it requires a good-rib, and therefore the Doctor and my- 
self agree on that, but as for the tan markings, I may have 
been a little too oes am anxious to a up the 
beauty; yet should a standard meet my idea for real service I 
wei cheerfully give up the points for beauty. I personally 
prefer the cat foot. ; 

I think the Doctor in error when he ignores “stern” in his 
scale of points, as Gordon setters are too apt to have ‘‘tea-pot 
tails,” and therefore breeders should be especially encouraged 
to breed that defect out. Again, I think it a mistake not to 
require the ears to be well haired, as my experience, indepen- 
dent of reason, has aa me that a dog with his ears well 
protected with hair is of much more service in a thick cover. 

We fully agree upon preferring a full-sized dog free from 
lumber, having a good proportion all over and lighter than the 
bench show dog of to-day, and in fact I believe we would 
agree upon the same dog every time in making a choice, 

Before clcsing I want to say my kennel has never produced 
me a Gordon setter to fill my standard, as the Doctor seems to 
think it has. I had pictures of my dog Pilot and of Grouse 
with several others before me when I framed my scale; there- 
fore I was just as guilty as he was in rer Grouse, Marquis 
and his dog Blossom before him to assist in formin his scale, 

SAMUEL G. Drxon. 
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him to flush t 


intensified by careful training and breeding until 


ness. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3. 


SPORTING DOGS. 


{Read before the New Homyative Fish and Game League, by Dr. 


wn. Jervis. the earlier history o: 


—— the origin of the dog is veiled in obscurity, still 
his attachment to man is well known and has been the 
theme of song and story through many ages and justly so, for 
no animal, either wiid or domesticated, has equaled him as a 
friend and companion. He has been bred and educated as 
the wants or pleasures of man demanded, and is found to-day 
in all climes and under all conditions. He draws the Lap- 
lander’s sledge over frozen, snow-bound wastes day after day 
where our beasts of burden could not live; he drives and 
guards the shepherd’s flocks, and many a life has he rescued 
from a watery grave. He protects the household of the poor 
as faithfully as of the rich, and all he asks or ever asked is a 
tender glance, a slight caress, to repay him for this, the most 
perfect devotion of any beast toman. But how often is he 
rewarded by a curse or kick, for he is “only a dog,” and yet, 
in that canine life of a half-score years and two, there may be 
more of honesty, faith and affection thanin many a human 
life of three score years and ten. 

It seems rather difficult to draw the line between instinct 
and reason in many of the stories related by novelists and 
historians, or even if we recall the incidents in the lives of our 
own canine friends; but, however agreeable it might be to 
record the deeds of brave dogs, defenders of life and property, 
still it is not within the province of this essay, which is to 
treat of sporting dogs only. In centuries past, when 
agriculture was unknown as a means of sustenance, and man 
depended upon the chase, the dog was his chief aid in captur- 
ing game; and to-day, when the sports of field and woodland 
are followed as a pleasure rather than a necessity, it is that 
same dog, though, of course, improved and changed, that 
raises these enjoyments to a higher plane. It matters not 
whether one courses the hare with the swift-footed greyhound, 
follows the fox with the keen-scented fox-dog, or shoots up- 
land game over a setter, pointer or spaniel, he is dependent 
=e the dog for his success. and the better bred and trained 
the dog is, the more ee, will be that success. There is 
more in the successful breeding of sporting dogs than many 
will admit, for as much thought and skill are required as in 
the breeding of the horse, sheep or cow. Our dog shows and 
field trials are educating the public, and I trust the time will 
soon come when curs will pass from our sight, and well bred 
dogs, no matter of what strain, fill their places, It costs no 
more to keep a high bred dog than to keep a mongrel, though 
at present it costs a little more to obtain one. : 

ithin the limits of a paper like this there is not room to 

go fully into the breeds of sporting dogs, neither is it at all 
acer. for many.of the breeds known in England, and of 
which Stonehenge and other foreign authorities treat, are 
strangers here, or at all events, rather specimens of curiosity 
than of use. Again, our land is of such vast expanse, its 
topography so varied that the method of hunting the same 
game varies in different sections. The —- is useless 
in New Hampshire, but on our Western plains he can afford 
the same magnificent sport that he does in England. Thered 
fox is hun among our hills, yet ‘‘tally-ho,” ‘“‘ware there,” 
are never heard, for we do not ride to hounds, and the re- 
triever as known in England is not used in our upland shoot- 
ing, for his duties are performed by our setters, pointers, and 
els. To be sure there is a breed of dogs as retrievers 

ong the Chesapeake, but they are peculiar to that section, 
are never used as auxiliaries to our setters or pointers. 

toe ar vs ag bee his classification of sporting dogs, does not 


requirements. T 


them out in such assertions. da; 


inter of to-day has nose, stanchness and endurance. 


and tan, that strongly intimated a hound cross. 


name is legion, still the leading strains must not be omitted. 
There are, or were, two b: of water spaniels, the Irish 
and English, but the latter is now about extinct, even in Eng- 
land, and the water dog of the Emerald Isle, with. his curly, 
liver-colored coat, smooth face, top knot, and close-haired, 
pointed stern, has usurped his place. 

We have in America—they can be seen at most of the lead- 
ing bench shows—as finely bred Irish water spaniels as there 
arein the world, and they are very useful on our Western 
lakes and streams as wildtowl retrievers. Most of the field 
spaniels seen about our streets are sorry specimens of the 

ure breeds from which they have degenerated, and it would 
jc difficult to fit them into any class. The pure, old Clumber 
is extremely rare with us. In fact, I have seer but few in 
include the hound among those used with the gun, yet in New | America; he is a dog weighing about forty pounds, always 
England they are generally used in that way. ith us a| lemon and white in color, is flat-coated, and resembles 
hound is a hound to most men, yet in the foxhound | strongly a good lemon and white English setter on 
hunts the fox, the harrier the , the hound the stag, | very short legs. He hunts mute, and takes his name 
the deerhound the deer, the le the rabbit, and to put | from the seat of the Duke of New Castle, with whom 
those dogs to any other use would be a sin a pardon. he was popular. The Sussex is also an old estab- 
But in America we have no such specific h 3 fox- ! lished tweed, very mach like the Clumber in his work and 


hound performs a multitude of duties, and without doubt his 
deep tones, as they come echoing down the hillside or through 
by many of the gentlemen 
present, and have quickened their sportsman’s blood, as they 
watched with gun m hand upon some favorite stand for cun- 
reynard; perhaps they have heard his resonant a 

S 

ough our swamps after the Northern hare, for his 
ents are versatile. Heis not the pure foxhound of Europe, 
neither like the packs owned. in many of the Southern 
States; neither is he the counterpart of those old 
southern hounds of Britain which Shakespeare describes as, 


He may have the blood of each and every one with other 
strains besides, for he has been so crossed and bred that no 


There is a breed of dogs almost unknown in New Hamp- 
shire and not in general use anywhere in this country, that, 
to my mind, can afford grand sport when following the north- 
ern hare. I refer to the beagle, a foxhound in miniature; 
he is remarkably keen and true of scent; his voice is filled 
with strains of melody, soft, clear and bell-like, and I have no 
doubt that the hare or fox would furnish better sport for his 
slow running, than before the faster, larger hound. So much 

hat follow four-footed prey, and now a word 

about those that love the scent of feathered game. There 
is but little doubt that the spaniel, of all dogs over which game 
birds have been shot, is the oldest, and that from him has 
ene the setter. The spaniel was first used in field sports, 
the love for which has come down to us through centuries, in 
the earlier days of falconry, when the nobility of Europe used 
game from fen and fallow, that, when once 

upon the wing they might cast their hawks or falcons. He 
was taught to range slowly, back and forth before the 
falconers, and that peculiarity which many animals possess, 
of hesitating an instant before springing on their prey, was 
e would 

stoop low on scent of game, and thus in time became known 
as the setting spaniel. This crouching close to the ground was 
a great aid to the netter, as when a covey was found the net 
could be drawn over dog and bird. But when the art of shoot- 
ing on the wing came into vogue, this setting spaniel was 
taught to stand instead of set, that he might be better seen 
from a distance. He was improved, too, in many ways, the 
heavy, low form was bred to a lighter, higher type, which 
ave more speed and a wider range, and the thick coat was 
Seas away with to a certain extent, though the beautiful 
feathering on legs, belly and stern was retained in all itssilki- 


Probably, of all dogs, the setter is the most beautiful as a 
race, owing to their variety of coloring, of which there are 
three distinct and well-known types, the English, the Scotch 
or Gordon, and the Irish; and though they all answer the 
same purpose, performing their work in the same manner, 
yet each finds its advocates and admirers. The English is the 
most numerous of all the setter tribe, andis found of all 
colors to which dogs are heirs, except solid red, that belongs 
to the Irish dog, and black and tan, which marks the Gordon. 
The most fashionable colors of the English setter of to-day 
are black, white and tan, and black and white, these colors so 
intermingled that at a distance they cast a bluish tinge, called 
blue belton, and lemon and white, with colors blended in the 
same manner, called lemon belton. The color of the Gordon 
setter is accepted as black and tan, though there is no doubt 
that the Duke of Gordon, from whom came the name, bred 
black, white and tans. The Gordon dog was formed by cross- 
ing the black setter — the Irish red, as proof of which, in 

Gordon breeding, almost every litter 
contained a solid red or black whelp, but at this day I believe 
such specimens are not acknowledged. Whatever may have 
been the form of the Gordon in the past, of late he has been 
of a heavier, more lumbersome mold all through than either 
the English or the Irish, but owing to the exertions of a few 
breeders, we shall soon see the breed of a lighter, more racy 
cut, one better adapted to a practical sportsman’s 

ere is still another breed of setters that 

roust not be passed by, the Irish red, a breed that has made 
Ireland famous for her setters, and that carries its character- 
istics to whatever clime transported. The black and 
tan of the Gordon is rich and attractive, still the same 
color is seen on our terriers and foxhounds; but 
the red, the deep, rich mahogany red of the _ 
setter is seen on no other, and when in its highest 
state, has a sheen that makes it a more beautiful color than 
that of any other dog. Ths Irish setter is certainly a very 
gamy, beautiful dog, with a devil-may-care, racy look, that 
marks him as the hardiest and most dauntless of his race. In 
the same class of sporting dogs as these silky-haired, high- 
strung setters, is the short-haired, satin-coated pointer, a dog 
grand in all his parts, and in certain sections of our country 
the dog par excellence for a sportsman. Some of the greatest 
lovers of the pointer have claimed that he is of more ancient 
origin than the setter, and that the latter was the result of 
crossing the spaniel and the a oe will not bear 
the days of Edward II., who 

commenced his reign in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century, there was an essay written by his chief huntsman 
which contained the following: ‘‘The spaniel was for use in 
hawking, hys crafte is for the perdrich or partridge, and _ the 
- le; and when taught to crouch, he is very serviceable to 
the fowler, who takes the birds with nets.” As that treatise 
purported to be a full account of all dogs used for sport at 
that time, and in no place mentions the pointer, it is but 
reasonable to a he was unknown. At just what period 
he was introduced into England is not determined, except that 
it was much later than the above date. Most authorities 
that the modern English pointer was produced by cross- 

ing the foxhound upon the old, heavy-headed, lumbering, 
surly Spanish dog order to get a lighter frame, a better 
disposition and more speed. It matters little to us how the 
thing was done since it was very successful, as the well-bred 


The colors of the pointer are black, liver, lemon and all these 
colors mixed with white, and 1 once saw a specimen, black 


There yet remains the spaniel family, divided into water 
and field spaniels, in the list of sporting dogs, and though its 
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style, only of a shorter, lighter frame, and invariably of a 
Iden liver in color. This spaniel was a favorite dog in 
jussex, hence its name, but I believe is a stranger in America, 
at least I have never met any at exhibitions, and know of no one 
who claims to ess the breed. The Norfolk is uot so well 
established as the other two breeds, between which and tho 
small cocker he seems to be a connecting link. Ho is a liver 
and white in color, with freckled legs and nose, and often 
gives tongue on scent of game. Last but not ‘east, save in 
size, of the various spaniel breeds, comes the eceker, a dog 
beautiful in all his colorings, and useful in many < orcrts were 
setters and pointers cannot act. He is comin z ‘nto special 
notice at bench shows, on account of the wordy wartare be- 
tween two rival factions, but after the rage is over. will settle 
into his normal place again. The twocolors most desired are 
liver and white, or coal black, the latter all the rage at the 
present time; his weight; must not exceed twenty-cight pounds. 
My inclinations would lead me to mention other sporting 
dogs, but lack of space and time prevent. 



















































































THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


HE seventh annual bench show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club, which commenced last Tuesday at the Madison 
Square Garden, bids fair to be the most successful show that 
has been held in this country. All of the arrangements ap- 
pear to be very nearly perfect, the stalls are neat and attrac- 
tive and well filled with new straw, and the attendants are of 
a better class and more watchful for the comfort of the docs 
than is usuaily the case on such occasions, Mr. Lincoin has 
displayed his usual ability in the conduct of the show, ard the 
present exhibition will add to his reputation as a successful 
manager. The attendance on the first two days has becn 
very large, and reminds us of the first show held in the 
Garden. 
The very best class of New Yorkers has been ovresenit, 
and in such crowds that at times it has been difficult to set a 
look at the dogs. There are also presenta great numbcr of 


— sportsmen from all parts of the conntry, the 
outh and West being very weil reprenied. The non 
sporting classes are better filled than cver before, the 
larger dogs being especially striking. There is a wonéerfuliy 


good show of collies. 

The character of the animals is an improv: m: nt on previous 
shows. There are fewer weeds, showing that people have 
learned something about what are the points of the various 
strains, and no longer send their dogs on tor exhibition merely 
because they believe them to be the best and dearest animals 
in the world. 

We have always considered the Madison Square Garden 
the best place in this city to hold a show of this kind. It is 
large, light and airy, and being now floored over, is not so 
damp as has been formerly the case. 

One notable feature of the show is the exhibition of pet dogs. 
These little animals are out in force, and some of them are 
very good ones. As is usually the case, every arrangement 
has been made for their comfort by their loving owners, most 
of them occupy very luxurious quarters. 


ENTRIES. 


Pointers, exhibited by the Westminster Kennel ( lub. not for com- 
petition.—Sensation, Bang Bang, Bellona, Lassie, Queen May, Polly, 
Maida, Stunner, Graceful, Bella, Mulatto, Restless and Rose. 


Class 1. Champion Mastiffs, Dogs.—Wm. Mellis’s Jumbo, Wm. H. 
Lee’s Turk, W. Graham’s Nevison. Col. Stuart Taylor’s Gurth, Jas. 
Smieton, Jr.’s Zulu. 

Class 2. Champion Mastiffs, Bitches.—Wm. H. Lee's Lioness, W. 
Mellis’s Creole, Louis’C. de Zayas’s Leah. 

Class 3. Mastiffs, Dogs.—Paul Dana’s Sam, Wm. Wade's Tiny, Wm. 


P. Stevenson’s Cato, W. R. Janvier’s Ned, James L. Libby's Harry, 

D. M. Kinmouth’s Pop, Hy. Kisteman’s Rover, Henry J. Tunstead’s 

_— Shaw & Bates’s Sir Anthony and Duke, Arthur K. Daiton’s 
on. 


Class 4. Mastiffs, Bitches.—Samuel Eden’s Nellie, 1. T. Winchester’s 
Regina, Scarborough Kennel’s Dolly Varden, Wm. P. Stevenson's 
Queen II., Dr. J. W. Allsop’s Boadicea, H. Jacobson’s Juno, A. But- 
ler Duncan’s Rhoda, William H. Lee’s Countess and @uevn Bess, 
James McNamee’s Norah, Dr. G. B. Sawtelle’s Venus, Thomas J, Ken- 
nedy’s Olga. 

Class 5. Mastiff Puppies, Dogs or Bitches.—Louis Johnson’s Bis 
mack, Samuel Eden’s not named, Soarborough Kennel’s Alpha and 
Black Prince, James H. Foote’s Flora, O. H. Dale’s Ethel, Morris D 
C. Andrade’s Pluto and Nero, W. P. Stephenson’s Homer and Dido 
Il., C. D. Arthur’s Queen, Miss Marbury’s Wanda, Leander B. Shaw’s 
Monarch, Miss Louise Robbins Lynch’s Lion, F. Harper’s Gip, Shaw 


& Bates’s Dutchess, Patrick McEvoy’s Don. 

Class 6. Champion Rough-coated St. Bernard Dogs.—E. R. Hearn’s 
Monk, T. D. Boardman’s Nemo, Rodney Benson’s Bonivard 

Class 7. Champion Rough-coated St. Bernard Bitcnes.—J. D. 
Prince’s Dagmar, Jonathan Thorne, Jr.’s Sheila. 

Class 8. Rough-coated St. Bernard Dogs.—E. R. Hearn’s Druid, 
Jonathan Thorne, Jf.’s Abbot, Clarence Whitman’s Rousseau III, 
Dr. G. B. Sawtelle’s Roland, Marcus, Tasso and Cesar, J. Alexander 
Brown’s Major, Mrs. D. P. Foster’s St. Elmo, Dan Guggenheim’'s 
Barry, J. E. Orr’s Bayard, Mrs. Albert Reuter’s Ascan, O. Plock’s 
Carlisle, F. Cranz’s Leo, R. H. T. Adams’s Brave, Miss Marie Arnold's 
Monarque, Rodney Benson’s Cesar. 

Class 9. Rough-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—Rodney Benson's 
Ursula and Regie, Jonathan Thorne, Jr.’s Abbess, James McNamee’s 
Moya, Dr. G. B. Sawtell’s Una, Clytie and Alpine. 

lass 10, ces Smooth. coated St. Bernard Dogs.—J. W. Pear 
sall’s Fido, John P. Haines’s Harold. 

Class 11. Champion Smooth-coated St. Bernard Bitches —John P. 
Haines’s Judy and Jura. 

Class 12. Smooth-coated St. Bernard Dogs.—Jobn P. Haines’s Lohen- 
grin, Ashton Howard Potter’s Monk, Mrs. Alfred Young’s Zeno, 

ownsend Scudder’s Castor, J. P. Robinson, Jr.’s Bruno, F. C. Bass 
ett’s Diogenes, Patrick Hayes’s Turco. 

Class 138. Smooth-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—J. W. Pearsall’s 
Baroness, R. W. Leonard’s Rosary, John P. Haines’s Dinah. 

Class 14. Rough-coated St. Bernard Puppies, under 12 months, Dogs 
or Bitches.—Jonathan Thorne, Jr.’s unnamed puppy. Mrs. D. P. 
Foster’s Princess, Miss Maud Bispaw’s Rollo, Chas. ispaw’s Carlo, 
John Hammon’s Hero. 

Class 15. Smooth-coated St. Bernard Puppies, under 12 Months, 
ae or Bitches.—E. R. Hearn’s Alma II., Louis B. Wright’s Bonco, 
T. W. Pearsall’s Lion, Harold, Gladys and Jumbo, Garret Roach’s 
Major, A. Horrmann’s Barry, Wm. Keuffel’s Hector, J. Weighell’s 
Homo, J. P. Haines’s Bess, Duke, Schnee and Gluck, 

Class 16. Berghunde, Dogs.—J. B. Casscles’s Horace, Wm. A. Tur- 
crow’s Dan, G. E. McCollom’s Don, 

Goes 17. Berghunde, Bitches.—G. Cesar’s Minx, F. M. DuFaur’s 

le 


Class 18. Newfoundlands, Dogs or Bitches.—L. H. McClelland’s 
Neptune, John Doscher’s Rover, Robert Bennett’s Brave, Dr. S. H. 
Theodorian’s Leon, E. M. Johnson’s Netop, Col. Stuart Taylor’s 
Mayor of Bingley, Neversink Lodge Kennel’s Judge, E. E. McCor- 
mick’s Flora. 

Class 19. Champion Greyhound:, Dogs.—Patrick Neary’s Don &., 
Chas. Eustus Dawson’s Spring. 

— 20. Champion Greyhounds, Bitches.—H. W. Huntington's 
Clio. 
Class 21. Greyhounds, Dogs.—H. W. Huntington’s Doubleshot, J. 
R. W. Hitchcock’s Rex and Don, Joseph R. Pierson’s Ben, J. Cole- 
man Drayton’s Slingsby, Ed. Culhim’s Moscow, Chas. H. Mason’s 
Friday Night, G. F. Kolb’s Leo. 

Class 22. Greyhounds, Bitches.—James Atchison’s Mollie Jackson, 
Frank 8. Hastings’s Bell, Patrick Clair’s Zaze]. H. W. Tiuntingten’s 
Dorothee, Joseph R. Pierson’s Fan, J. Coloman Drayton's Nell and 


es oer 
Class 23. Greyhound Puppies, under 12 Month-, Dozs or Bitches,— 
Joseph R. Pierson’s Honor Bright, John 5. Kuser’s Dolly. 

Ciass 24. Champion Deerlhounds.—Jolin E. Thayer & Bro.’s Lanee, 
W. C. Gulliver’s Fly IL. f t 

Class 25. Deerhounds, Dogs. A Rogers & W. C. Guiliver’s Spring, 
Al. Watt’s Max, Lawson B. Bell's Jock. 

Class 26. Deerbounds, Bitches.—No entrie. : 

Class 27. Champion Pointers, over 55 Ibs., Dogs.—R. T. Vandevort’s 
Don, George L. Wilms’s Knickerbocker. Neversink Lodge Kennel’s 
Croxtéth, Detroit Kennel (luv’s King Bow, FE. Langdon Wilks’s Tramp. 

Class 28. as Pointers, over 50 lbs., Bitches.—Christopher 
Moller’s Water Lily. E 

Class 29. Pointers. over 55 lbs., Dogs.—Geo. H. Nizon’s Beaufort, 
E. B. Aymar’s Bravo, Chas. M. Bryant’s Darkie. H. E. Hamulton’s 
Don, Samuel Scranton’s Don, G. H. Spear’s Dick Turpin, A. MeCol- 





lom, Jr.’s Professor Don, Dr. A. McCollom’s Tally-Ho, R. Lamb’s 
Duke of Bradford, G. Herbert Newton’s Blake, Neversink Lodge Ken- 









“May 10, 1883.) FOREST AND STREAM. 


Clas; 11. Champion Smooth-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—1st, John 

P. Haines's Jura, orange, tawny and white, 20mos., Harold—Judy. 

Class 12. Smooth-coated St. Bernard .—Ist, John P. Haines’s 

Lohengrin, orange, tawny and white, 18mos., f poctypec: 2d. with- 
mi 





mont, Jr.’s Bob, black and tan, 2yrs. 8mos., Belmont’s Robert—im- 
ported Ruby; George Bird’s Flash, black and tan, 2yrs. 9mos., 
shampion Glen—Fannie. 

Glass 48, Black and Tan Setters, Bitches.—ist, Dr..W. H. Tilling- 
hast’s Perley, black and tan, Marble’s Grouse—imported Queen Bess; 



































: . C. Basset’ jogenes, tawny and white os., Rex— 
hn B. ee . = - * = e 2d, C. Havemeyer’s Patti, black and tan, 14mos., Bluff—Belle; 3d, 
zc. Class 13. Smooth-coated St. Bernard Bitches.—!st, J. W. Pearsall’s | C. Havemeyer’s Belle, black and tan, 7yrs., Grouse—imported 

p Ben, Baroness, tawny and white, 2yrs. and 9mos., Grosvenor—Vesta; 2d, | Duchess. Very high com., Mrs. C. A. Briggs’s Al-Ce, black and tan, 
val R. W. Leonard's Rosary, tawny and white, 3yrs., full petites: A hag ook 7 ane Pee es men m seems = 
= E : ite, 15mos., Harold | nel Club’s Norah, black and tan, 3yrs., Gordon—Gypsey ; ur W. 
L ay et en en ; Levy’s Nell, black and tan, October 19, 1876, Bruce—Juno; C. B. 
aes, Class 14. Rough-coated St. Bernard Puppies, under 12 Months, | Davis’s Molly Pitcher, black and tan, Dash—Flash. 
aey 6 Dogs or Bitches.—ist, Chas. Bispaw’s Carlo, orange. tawny and | Class 49. Black and Tan Setter Puppies, under 12 Months, Dogs.— 
Pip: - white 644mos., Rollo—Regie; 2d, Maud Bispaw’s Rollo, orange, | 1st, Master Willie Whyland’s Don, black and tan, 10mos.,. Fravk— 
p, Sid- tawny and white, 644mos., Rollo—Regie. High com., Mrs. D. P. Fos- ® idget, aie. samen a eae. _— _— i SN 

*s ] i ., chi ion Turco—Lad allas’s oo—May. Very high com., Charles T. Brownell’s Tom, 

Dr. een SRE, rey NE SIO —_ ’ black and tan, 7mos., Brownell’s Dash—Brownell’s Beulah. High 

rr Class 15. Smooth-coated St. Bernard Puppies, under 12 Months, —_ Dr. Wm. Nick Pindell’s Joe, black and tan, 1Jmos., Hindoo— 
and = . R. *s Alma II., tawny and white, | May. i , 

; ame SS eT Bi Garret Roach’s Ma or. orange, tawny and Class 50, Black and Tan Setter Puppies, under 12 enti, Dishen. 
Bib white, $mos., champion Harold—champion Judy. Very high. com., | —Ist, Mrs. Robert Lyon’s Olga, black and tan, 8mos., Dash—Mona; 
Tv: ‘ T. W. Pearsall’s Harold, tawny and white, 11mos., Fido—Baroness; | 2d, G. Dowling’s Topsy, black and tan, 8mos., Dash—Flora. Very 

no T. W. Pearsall’s Gladys, tawn and white, 11mos., Fido—Baroness. | high com., John N. Briggs’s Gipsy, black and tan, 9mos., Briggs’s 

2s or ' High. com., T. W. Pearsall’s Lion, tawny and white, J1mos.. Fido— | Rex—Burton’s Gipsy. High com., Mrs. Robert Lyon’s Meg, black 

3 oF Baroness; J. P. Haines’s Duke, orange, tawny and white, 5mos., | and tan, 8mos., Dash—Mona: A. H. McIntost.’s Beile, black and tan, 

Conn Harold—Judy. 'Com., Louis B. Wright's’ Bonco, orange, tawny and omos., pomares unknown. Com., W. H. McIntosh’s Gipsy, black and 

= i Ee Tix: n, 9Mos., ; 

Addie Wain, Seses.,, Chamipien Maral—ebeatgem Vis; J. 5. Maines’ Bese, Class 51. Ghanpion Irish Setters, Dogs.—1st, John 8. McIntosh’s Biz, 


orange, tawny and white, 5mos., Harold—J 7. ; s 
5lbs Class 16. Berghunde, Dogs.—ist,G. E. McCollom’s Don, lion yellow, 
a 3iéyrs., imported Marco—imported Alice. 2d, Wm. A. Turcrow’s 

ys or Dan, tawny, black face, 2yrs., imported Max—imported Filocki. 
Class 17. Berghunde, Bitches.—1st, F. M. DuFaur’s Belle, fawn, 

2yrs. 4mos., unknown ; 

Class 18. Newfoundlands, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, Col. Stuart Tay- 
Zs or lor’s Mayor of Bingley, black, 5yrs., Sam—Fly. 2d, E. M. Johnson’s 
Netop. black, 2ys., imported Ponto—imported Jip. Very high. com., 





deep red, 4i4yrs., Dash—champion Flora. 

Class 52. Champion Irish Setter Bitches.—John_S. McIntosh’s Lady 
Clare, deep red, 4i44yrs, Elcho—Rose. 

Class 58. Irish Settes, Dogs.—ist, Thomas Wilson’s Dash, red, 4yrs., 
Berkley—Tilley; 2d, Thos. G. Buddington’s Snap, dark red, 22mos. 
Chief—Tilley ; 3d, Dr. Chas. Van Vieck’s Guess, dark red, 134yrs. Chief, 
—Chief—Doe; Rory O’More Kennel’s Kory O’More, Jr., red, with white 
Tilley. Very high. com., Chas. W. Roedenburg’s Chip, red, 2yrs., 









































son’s : * : 
cher” t, 18 ie k ’ | on breast, 15mos., champion Rory O’More—Norah O’More; Thomas 
cling Jobe Dosen a a Theodorian’s Toow thack, sigers., imported | Stodd’s Garnet, red, 2yrs., Elcho i1.—Dell; Geo. J. Gould’s Killarney, 
Dan- from St. Johns, N. B. ; ’ red, 1émoe., Rufus—Redaie; Henry B. Gootechuis’s Chief IL, ret, 
. ' j coxmhon 7 = ’ 12mos., Chief—Doe. . com., Mrs. Hanna munds’s Vash, red, 
Sal ig de hae Eee tanrind bob ine. a ae 20mos., Major—Mag; Walter B. Peet’s Detmold, red, 2}4yrs., Knapp’s 
me Glass 20. Champion Greyhounds, Bitches.—Prize withheld. Ginger—Owner’s Buttercup; John M. Fuchs’s Red Dash Il.,red, 3yrs., 
“i Glass 21. Greyhounds, Dogs.—1st. Chas. H. Mason’s Friday Night, | Arlington—Doe; S. L. Pettit’s Wexford, red, yrs, Chief—Beesey; 
’ black, 15mos., Master's Prinee—J. H. Salter’s Sally; 2d, J. Coleman | Garret Roach’s Zig, red, 3yrs., Lord Sligo’s 3g O. J. Booth’s 
nn’s Drayton’s Slingsby, black, 5yrs., Rapid—Sally. Very high com., | Flirt; Rory O’More Kennel’s Rexford, red, 2yrs. 3mos., champion 
Dun- Joseph R. Pierson’s Ben, Brindle, 4yrs. 6mos., Cremorne—Lioness, Berkiey— mpson’s Nora; Mrs. C. 8. Keller’s Elcho IV., red, 26mos. 
High com., H. W. Huntington’s Doubleshot, black and white, 4yrs., | champion Elcho—champion Rose; J. Henry Roberts's Bruce, red, 
* Riot Act—Sunflower. Com., G. F. Kolb’s Leo, brindle, tyr. 2yrs., champion Elcho—champion Noreen. ~Com., O. H. Dale’s Guy, 
ons Class 22. Greyhounds, Bitches.—1st, Joseph R. Pierson’s Fan, black, se oe ae Bang—Briggs’s Norah; John Hinds’s Don, red, 14mos., 
Bley a ¢ i % E > | Don— Sue. Z i ; : 
se ad ac ade ean ais cout Cokseam mitra Class 58. Champion Irish Water Spaniels, Dogs or Bitches.—Absent. 
ae Coquette, black, 8yrs., Ben—Fan. Com. James Atchison’s Mollie | Class 59. Irish Water Spaniels, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, H. D. Gard- 
ae Jackson, black yr. 10mcs., Darkie—— ner’s Dan a ae ares. champion See 
5 5 9 Scanian a 2 Months. D. * Bitches.— | D. Gardver’s Molly McGuire, liver, yrs, champion Barney—Irish 
* 1ep9e 8, Greyhound Puppies, under 13 Month, Dogs or Tutches.— | Nast “igh. com, H. D. Gardner's Brava, liver, yr, Bob—Iish 
* ‘ = Df ‘ —I1st, , r 9 sell, 
seme Laue den Gate Gar golicies ee Class 69. Champion Field Spaniels (any color) over 28 Ibs., Dogs or 
ar Class 25. Deer eaten Toieniek, Lawson B. Bell’s Jack, iron gray, | Bitches —Ist, Col. Stuart Taylor’s Benedict black, 3yrs., Bachelor 
lora byrs., imported; 2d, Al. Watts’s Max, buff, 14mos. (E.K.C.5.B. 6267—Negress (E C.K.8.B. 8878). a 
Class 26. Deerhounds, Bitches.—No entries Class 61,—Field Spaniels (any color) over 28 lbs., Dogs or Bitches. 
nd Class 27. Champion Pointers, over 55 Ibs . Dogs.—1st, Detroit Ken- | 1st, A, C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince, black, 22mos., Benedict—Mad- 
ck’s nel Club’s King Bow, liver and white, ticked 3yrs. 7mos, champion | C@P3 2d, Henry Kisteman’s Dash, black and white, 1%yrs, full pedi- 
ie Bow—Taffie 6 ? ; . - ? ” 7. vor a oe ae. . aang a 8 — — _— , Bob 
‘lass 23. Cl i itches.— i —Nell. High. com., Thomas J. Egan’s Judy, lemon and white, 5yrs, 
ly. Class 28. Champion Pointers, over 50 Ibs., Bitches.—1st, Christopher imported from England. Com., F. 0. DeLuze’s Imp, orange and 





Moller’s Water Lily, lemon and white, 4yrs., Skidmore’s Don—Skid- 
ral more’s Dolly. 

. Class 29. Pointers, over 55 lbs., Dogs.—ist, E. C. La Montagne’s 

Perth. liver and white, 4yrs., Don Juan—Kate; 2d, Dr. A. McCollom’s 

Tally-Ho, lemon and white, 4yrs., champion Snapshot—R. Lamb’s 

Elf; 3d, R. Lamb’s Duke of Bradford, liver and white ticked, 3yrs., 

188: imported. High com., Neversink Lodge Kennel’s Lord Sefton of Nev- 

B83 ersink, liver and white, 2yrs,, champion Croxteth—Pinnie. Com., E. 





white, 13mos., Trimbush—Giil. 

Class 62. Champion Cocker Spaniels (any color) under 28 Ibs., Dogs 
or Bitches.—1st, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Dandy, black, 20mos., 
eo Black Bess. 

Class 68. Cocker niels (other than black) under 28 Ibs, Dogs or 
Bitches.—1st, D. P. Foster’s Charley, liver and white, 18mos., Prince 
—Princess; 2d, Dr. A. MeCollum’s Alma, liver, white and ticked, 

















































61. Oe acti Bravo, lemon and white, 3yrs. 5mos., Rake II.—Miranda high. com., Wm. Dunphy’s Lena, liver and white, tyr., Music— 
° Class 30. Pointers. over 50 Ibs., Bitches.—1st, James P. Swain’s Nan ee ome... heresies — it ght ig = AR eg nee 
5 lemon and wnmite, 8yrs. 10mos., Sensation—Schiefflin’s Juno; 2d, | 22¢ white. oyrs., Vaptat ee ee _ fred. H. Hoe’s C 
- withheld; 8d,J. H. Phelan’s Lady Gleam, lemon and white, 3i4yrs., econ pn hag ee ; Fred. H. Hoe’s Con- 
5 Onis ti. Chenoa Pointers, under 55 lbs... Dogs.—1ist, Geo. Nor- Class 64. Cocker Spaniels (black a black and ee or . 
(12 bury Appold’s Bravo, lemon and white, 2yrs. 11mos., Bragg—Kate. Doge + ee eae “* 7 ieacite wen tae 
4 Class 82. Champion Pointers, under 50 lbs., Bitches, — 1st, Edmund inn hMeuk, Sete. annie Benedict—Pansy. ‘High. com., Ea- 
97 ot Rue, lemou and white, 8yrs., champion Sn» pshot—-champion | \ 414 Bright, Jr.'s Floss, black and white, 2yrs., Hollis’s Wildair— 
« ss 88° Pointers, 1 55 Ibs., Dogs.—1st, Mrs. Dr. Martin’s Ross, | Powers’s Mignon. i te P : eh 
: seer a shite: AyTi. Benvation “White's Grace; 94, Robert C. Cor- | ,,iaes ©. Hleld_or, Cocker, Spaniel, Puppies, (any color) wiloc Tis 
5 nell’s Match, liver and white, 3yrs., champion Sensation—champion onine.— Ui Lascitt. Je a Black Gem. back, 7mce., chanmial Obc 
io Grace; 3d, Edmund Orgill’s Rowell, lemon and white, 3yrs, champion tae BN r sence, in C. Wilmerding’s hanense, ules ‘ “tanta. 
10 Snapshot—champion Kuby. Very high. com. Edmund Orgill’s = Seahenie~ Lode Bath. High com., W. F. Schellhas's Benedict's Boy, 
6 i og gg hae age Sag ag Se ee tak black, 11mos., Benedict—Beatrice; Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell 
~ liver and white, 8yrs.. Luck of Eden Hall—Ready Money; 2d, D. 8. | Blade. black and white, 8mos., Dash—Nelly M. Com., Hornell 
a Gregory. Jr. 2d's Belle, iemon and white, 3yrs. Bmos., Sensation— Spaniel — ie ee See Se ee ee = 
nes . x 9 T ohi a >; urs. th. *s 1 ite, . S.5 L 
15 ee ee ek ens gf ag eg erg eg Rar ee er’s ange Ad ge Nelly; Chas. Foster’s Agie, black and white, 
12 "ay ee oo at 1 ¢ i ie 4 “2 | 11mos., Music—Fancy. 
5 eaite, Bheves oe ey ito ey bn eo Class 78. Champion Fox-Terriers, Dogs.— 1st, L. & W Rutherfurd’s 
zt «9 © ia C. ; od. . $ 7.8 — 
4 Lalla Rookh, and puppies, lemon and white, 16mos., Sensation’s Son a ee eee ee i ee 
4 —Luke White’s Grace; Fred Bullen’s Lill and pups, liver and white t a Tice whe biack and tan. ayrs,. Viper—Vencm. _ , 
, ticked, 3i4yrs., Sensation—Grace; J. Henry Kirey’'s Belle of theGlen, | +420 § 17a ee etcriewre. Lovs.—ist. L. & W. Rutherfurd’s Warre 
me liver and white, 20mos., champion Rush—Gip. Com., Robert Stew- | ,,C!#8#,75. Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—ist, L. & W. Rutherfurd's Warren 
° urbe Baha lrer aot whlte spotted, apm "bick-Ley Precerik | Zim, white, aod tan, Himes, Diaménd Joe, Dia: 2 branci 8 
v . . Wa are inney’s Grip, white, 14mos., > Bill— ; 3d, S 
0 Smith’s Rose, liver, dyrs., eee ee — oi Bone zo Fraser’s ‘Teck, white, black and tan, lyr. 9mos, imported. Very high 
6 Se a ple 5 calitgs eo amyg oB ome ee com., A. Bryan Alley’s Rampant, white, black and tan, 2yrs. Nailer 
6 Y pare Ps, e 5 eee - —Torment. High com., Geo, A. Freeman, Jr.’s Lancelot, white, 


Class 35.—Pointer Puppies, over 12 and under 18 Months oid, Dogs. 
—ist, Neversink Lodge Kennel’s Drake, liver and white, 13mos., 
champion Croxteth—Lassie; 2d, J. E. Thayer & Bro.’s Bramble, 
lemon and white, 13mos,, Rocket—Belle. High com., W. Tallman’s 
Pride, liver and white, Croxteth—Royal Fan. Com., James M. Law- 
rence’s antes. liver and white, 18mos., Croxteth—Gip. 


black and tan, lyr., Tweeezrs If.—champion Olive. Com., E.C. La 
Montagne’s Prosper, white and black markings, 3yrs., Tom Firr— 
Mabel II.; Francis 8. Kinney’s Marlboro Jockey, white, black and 
tan markings, 16mos., champion Joker—Relish. 


as 


Class 36. Pointer Puppies over 12 and under 1&mos. old, Bitches.— i i m 2 i 
1st, Geo A. Giants Reine, lemon and white, 18mos., Orgill’s PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—Philadel hia, May os 
ms Rocket—Orgill’s Belle; 2d, J. S. Brown’s Clio, liver and white ticked, | 1883.—Editor Forest and Stream: A meeting of the executive 
18mos., Sensation———. Very high com., Neversink Lodge Kennel’s | committee of the Philadelphia Kennel Club was held this 
8, Jilt, liver and white, 18mos., champion Croxteth—Lassie. Com., | afternoon at the office of the treasurer. The object of the 
4 oe ’s Lady Croxteth, liver and white, 18mos., Croxteth— | call was the election of new members and the reorganization 
. ane of the club with the view of holding bench shows annually. 
h Class 37. Pointer Puppies, under 12mos. old, Dogs or Bitches.—1st, | The members present and taking part in the proceedings were 
2, W. D. Hyde’s Lady Whistle, lemon and white, 7mos., Tally-Ho—Ger- | Messrs, England, Winsor, Emlen, Richards, Whelen, De 
trude; 2d, Chas. A. Briggs’s Susan Jane. lemon and white, 7mos., Sauque and Waddell. The following is a list_of the newly 

n Captain Crapo—Belle. Very high com., Elliot Smith’s Katie B., hosus€t ¥. Hoalewittl Comfort, E. K. Bispt 
: lemon and white. 8mos., Rab—Lady June. High com., W. F. Duerr’s elected members: G. L. Hooley, Esra Comfort, KE. K. Bispham, 
if Wm. H. Child, George Esherick, L. Shuster, Jr., F. A. Ash- 


General, lemon and white, 9mcs., Sensation—Madge; James P. 
Swain, Jr.’s deg, lemon and white, about 7mos., Orgill’s Rush— 
owner’s Nan. €om., James P. Swain, Jr.’s bitch, lemon and white, 
' 7mos., Orgill’s Rush—owner’s Nan; James P. Swain, Jr.’s dog, 
, lemon and white, about 7mos., Orgill’s Rush—owner’s Nan. 

’ Class 38. Champion English Setters, Dogs.—ist, James H. Good- 
sell’s Plantagenet, lemon belton, 244yrs., Dashing Monarch—Petrel. 
h Class 39. Champion English Setters, Bitches.—ist, W. B. Shattuc’s 
h Dido I1., black, white an eg 4mos., Druid—Star. 
d 

; 


burner, Jno. 8. McKinley, Saml. J. Downs, Wm. H. Ash- 
burner, Wm. Sanderson, Edwin 8. Dixon, Saml. J. Dixon, all 
of Philadelphia. A special meeting, by order of the presi- 
dent, will be held at an early date, at which an election of 
officers-to serve for the current year will take place. 
DOGS NEVER REASON.—Duke is a black and white En- 
lish setter, fifteen months old. During the day he had been 
bitually chained to his kennel in the rear yard of his 
master’s city house. At night he was allowed to run loose, in 
order to actas watchman. A few mornings ago, the ear:y-rising 
cook saw Duke digging a hole in one of the flower beds. She 
watched to see what food he intended to hide in it. Having 
one to a satisfactory depth, he went to the kennel, took up 
his chain, which happened to be loose at each end, carried it 
to its little grave and decently buried it. As a mourner, he 
seemed to be a sort of failure. As an “‘interrier,” and a reason- 
ing one, I think we must look upon him as a success.—THE 
OLp Docror (New York). 


Class 40. English Setters, gs.—iIst, Howard Hartley’s Royal 
Ranger, lemon and white, 2yrs., Royal—Novel. 2d, L. Gardner’s 
Prince of Vernon, white, black and tan, blue ticked, 2yrs., Blue Dick 
—Burlesque. 3d, James H. Goodsell’s Don Juan, blue belton, 3igyrs., 
Tam O’Shanter--La Reine. Very high. com., Mis> M. L. Roessle’s 
Cossack, white and orange marking3, yrs. 1lmos., Morford’s Don— 
Raymond’s Fairy; James H. G ell’s Racket, black, white and 
tan, 44yrs., Rattler—Leda; James H. Goodsell’s Duke of Beaufort, 
black, white and tan, 5yrs., Pride of the Border—Fairy II.; Dr. 8. 
Fleet Speir’s Chancellor, black, white and tan, 3yrs. 2mos., St. Elmo 
—Maida. High. com., Detroit Kennel Club’s Royal Sultan, blue bel- 
ton, 2 ., Racket—Kelp; W. T. Danforth’s Leroy, black, white and 
tan, 27mos., Count Dan— ee; L. Gardner’s Duke of Eastchester, 
white, black and tan, blue ticked, 2yrs., Blue Dick—Burlesque. Com., 
Louis B. Wright’s Jester, black and white ticked, 22mos., Dashing 
Monarch—Blue Belle; Arthur Duane’s Chance, black, 4yrs., Shot— 
Kate; Dr. S. Fleet Speir’s Gen. Arthur, biue belton, lyr. 8mos., 
Emperor Fred—Wanda; Erdman A. Herzberg’s W er, black, 
white and tan, 4yrs., Rink—Mollie; E. N. Jester’s Roxey’s Boy, blue 
belton, 3yrs., Dash ITI.--Roxey. $ 

Class 45. Champion Black and Tan Setters, Dogs.—ist, T. Forman 
Taylor’s Turk, black and tan, 7yrs., Colburn’s Dash—Pryor’s Bell. 

Class 46. Champion Black and Tan Setters, Bitches.—ist, Garret 


Sen 





Ee. » & oe 


A CURE FOR MANGE.—A remedy for mange, which I 
have never known to fail, which is simple, easily — and 
unassociated with any d r to the dog, is this: Throw the 
dog into a tan vat filled with new liquor, either hemlock or 
oak. Allow him to swim about in the same for say five min- 
utes, and three baths will cure the most obstinate case. In 
the absence of a tannery convenient, make a strong decoction 





Se 





Roach’s Lady Gordon, black and tan, 5yrs., Gypsum—Jessie. 7 - ae . 
‘lass Dogs.— :, | of the bark, immerse your canine in it, and _ this will answer 
Giem sf, Black and Tan (a ist, Br. “Hen G. 5, nls as well.—J. C, HuGHES (New Westminster, B. C.). 















and tan, ed 
ford’s King Dan, black and tan, 3yrs., *s Chris—imported Gordon 
, Neversink Lodge Kennel’s Bruce, black and tan, 3yrs 
pion Bob—champion Beauty. Very —_ com.. er F. 


L. O’Brien’ black and tan, 3yrs. 
Nellie #.; Albert M, Wright's Princ black and tan, @s4y 
cock’s } ‘Tilestone’s ; Lou. 
Palmer’s Duke, imp., black and tan, 2yrs., Staunch= ;A. - 


MASTIFF IMPORTATION.—The mastiff bitch Oma (E. K. 
C. 8. B. 11,731) arrived last eee the steamer Greece, 
igned to Mr. E. B. Goldsmith, who has forwarded her to 

her owner, Mr. C. F. Wilson, of Palmyra, Ohio. She is from 
the kennel of Mr. James Hu and is in whelp to Sir 
Anthory (E. K. C. 8. B. 10,539). 


————— Sl | ClCUlCOF OC lS 





















2éyrs., Dr. Arnold’s Music—Dr. Symington’s imported Belle. Very. 
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THE LEWIS AFFAIR.—New York, May 7.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Accord me, if you please, a -little space to re- 
spond to the letter of Mr. Wade, of Pittsburgh, which he 
published in your journal of May 3, regarding my complaint 
about Lewis, the trainer. First in order, Mr. Wade states 
that in my letter the “important fact 1s concealed,” that 
Lewis found the collie he is charged with losing. To this I 
have to say that my, informant never told me the dog had 
been found, but did tell me of the inexcusable carelessness of 
Lewis, and that in his opinion he was much to blame for not 
notifying the owner at once of the misfortune. Mr. Wade 
only makes out the blunder of Lewis all the greater by his 
championship of his action, when he admits in black and 
white that he ‘can find it very excusable for a man juststart- 
ing in business on his own account to face the music at once,” 
or in other words, he apologizes for the fact that Lewis was 
not true to the confidence reposed in him, and upholds him 
for concealing the truth from Mr. Burgess. Sir, there can be 
no excuse for this omission. I know a true ‘sportsman who 
sometimes takes in his charge the dogs of others, who even 
notifies them if one of their animals is at all sick. Mr. Wade 
kindly expresses the opinion that I went out of my way to 
mention this case of the lost collie. He must permit me to 
differ with him. I wrote in the interest of gentlemen who 
are in the habit of boarding out their dogs, and certainly had 
no desire tosee them intrust their favorites to the guardian- 
ship of carelessness or neglect, as personified most thoroughly 
in the cases I complained of, by the very man for whom Mr. 
Wade takes up his battle axe. If Mr. Wade had seen Young 
Bill when he returned from the care of Lewis, he would have 
been as indignant as indignation itself, and probably done 
just asI did. It was Mr. Mason who confided Bill to his 
tender mercies, not I. I never heard of the man until I saw 
the suffering dog. I asked Mr. Mason if any letter of excuse 
or explanation came with him. He said “not aline.” I 
waited seven or eight days for Mr. Mason to receive a letter 
before making my published complaint. Not a word up to 
that time came from his pen, and so I wrote as I did, not to 
“attack a pw man,” but to feebly administer a reprimand 
where such was needed. What reparation have I from Lewis 
for the wretched condition he left my dog in? The poor ani- 
mal had a cough, pain in his chest, and as bad a case of mange 
as you ever saw. He cannot be exhibited at the bench 
show, and it will take weeks of kindest care and much ex- 
pense to make him presentable. Fut yourself in my place, 
and wait as long asl did for an excuse from Lewis to Mr. 
Mason, and would you have sat tamely down and chewed 
the cud of your disappointment? If you would, you are pos- 
sessed of an angelic nature, and far too good for earth, and all 
its ills. I did not tell all I knew about this man’s negligence. 
One of the judges who will act at the bench show occurring 
this week in this city, gave him a little long-haired terrier to 
care for. He was returned to him with matted locks, much 
befouled, and was offered to a friend of mine on account of 
his forlorn condition, when prior to the exercise of the 
thoughtful solicitude of Lewis, he was highly valued as a 
ladies’ pet. The pointer dog Perth was also sent back from 
the model kennel in diseased and unsightly form. Does Mr. 
Wade champion these cases also? He condemns the man him- 
self when he confesses he “‘made a mistake in taking so many 
dogs after the Washington show.” For all I know he may 
be an excellent trainer of sporting dogs, and he may (to use 
Mr. Wade’s words) ‘‘never use a whip, or do more than cuff a 
dog’s ears,” (and that is bad work, for it makes a dog deaf 
sometimes.) That bas nothing to do with the question at 
issue, and don’t plead a pardon for neglecting so grossly three 
or four valuable animals he had charge of, that couid have 
won easily at this week’s dog show were they fit to exhibit. 
In conclusion, let me assure Mr. Wade that I am quite as 
solicitous of the progress and welfare of men ‘‘just starting in 
business for themselves,” as he is, and would go miles out of 
my way to lend them a helping hand, but when I find such 
men co:nmit faults, I have a right to blame them, quite as 
quickly, as to bestow censure on an erring millionaire. Iwill 
have the honor of replying to ‘“‘Picket” next week. I hope he 
is the advance guard of an army of correspondents for your 
paper. Faithfully yours—Stuart TAYLor. 


ROUSSEAU.—Following is the pedigree of the brindle and 
white smooth-coated St. Bernard imported in December, 1877, 
when five months old, from the kennel of Mr. Macdona, Eng- 
land: Sire—Monarque II. (5,358), (champion Monarque (2,446) 
—Nun): champion Monarque by Souldan out cf Diane; Nun by 
champion Tell (2,458) out of Dido; champion Tell by Hero out 
of Diane. Dam—Bonnet (Barry II.—Favorita (6,451); Barry 
II. by champion Tell (2,458) out of Dido; Favorita by Barry 
(Souldan —Diane) out of Toni. 

BANG BANG IN THE FIELD.—We have just received a 
letter from Mr. Grant, now in London, in which he refers to 
the recent performance of Bang Bang, the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club’s new pointer, in the Clomly Stakes. It appears that 
the pointer’s brace mate was sick, and a strange bitch was 
run with him. Bang Bang made a point, and the bitch ran 
him down and flushed the birds, thus losing him the race. 











IRISH WOLFHOUNDS.—Gentlemen desirous of purchas- 
ing an Irish wolfhound should consult the card of Prof. H. B. 
Roney elsewhere. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


E. F. P., Philadelphia.—Give an occasional dose of salts, and 
write us again in two weeks, giving full description of symptoms. 

M., Balto.—My setter bitch whelped on the 5th, will you please 
inform me what is the best bedding to use in the box, and if there 
is any special feeding, etc., required? Ans. Nail down a piece of 
old carpetin the box. Give plenty of milk, well-cooked oatmeal 
and meat broth, with a little cooked meat it she appears to need it. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of chores. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writer’s name. ; 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Clew Il. By Mr. Andrew Laidlaw, Woodstock, Ont., for black 
cocker gpanie! bitch, whel Feb. 23, 1883, by Brahmin out of Daisy. 

Woodstock Flirt. By Mr. Andrew Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont., for 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 11, 1888, by imported Tippo out of 
Toronto Jet. 

Vic. By Mr. Andrew Laidlaw, Woodstock, Ont., for cocker spaniel 
dog, whelped September, 1882, by Bob, Jr. out of Maud. : 

Shiela. By Hon. J. W. Cummings, Fali River, Mass, for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Feb. 8, 1888, by Dick (Ven—Floss) ont of Lulu Il. 
(Berkley—Lulu). 

Lulu. By Mr. Patrick Sullivan, Fall River, Mass., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Feb. 8, 1883, by Dick (Von—Floss) out of Lulu Il! 


kley—Lulu). 
Corea of Te m. By Mr. Charles Rhodes, To 


Putnam of Torrin rrington, Conn., 
for red Trish setter dog, whelped May 1, 1882, by Jim (Dash—Greena) 
BRED 


out of Floss (Elcho— je). 
G3" See instructions at head of this column. 
Nell Kelley—Emperor Fred. Mr. P. B. Hadley’s (Marion, Mass.) 
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English setter bitch Nell Kelley (Coin—Belfast) to Emperor Fred, 


May 6. 

BeautyTippo. Mr. Andrew Laidlaw’s (Oxford Kennel, Wood- 
stock, Ont.) : : el a ad io Mr. J. W. Kelly’s imported 
cocker spaniel arch 15. 

Prudence ivenp. Mr. Sidney Dillon Ripley’s (New York) pointer 
bitch Prudence (Rush—Duchess) to champion Tramp (Sefisation— 
Psyche), May 7. 

‘an—-Pete, Jr. Mr. E. C. Alden’s (Dedham, Mass.) champion black 
pointer bitch Fan to his ehampion Pete, Jr., April 24. 

Triz—Hornell Bub, Mr. Burr Hollis’s liver and white cocker 
spaniel bitch Trix to Hornell Bub (Brush—Rhea), April 5. 

Lady Bath—Burdette Bob. The Hornell ae Club’s (Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.) liver and white cocker spaniel bitch Lady Bath (Wildair 
—Sara B) to their Burdette Bob (Bob—Venus), April 6. 

Topsy—Hornell Dandy. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s imported black 
cocker spaniel a Topsy (Drake—Victoria) to their Hornell Dandy 
(A.K.R. 65), April 8. 

Flirt TD ‘ornell Bonanza, The Hornell Spaniel Club’s liver 
cocker spaniel bitch Flirt II. (Rollo—Brownie) to their Hornell 
Bonanza (A.K.R. 64), April 11. 

Blackie—Hornell Dandy. Mr. F.¥F. Pitcher’s (Claremont, N. H.) 
imported black cocker spaniel bitch Blackie to Hornell Dandy 
(AK -R. 65), April 17. 

Hornell Meg—Hornell Bonanza. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s black 
cocker spaniel bitch Hornell Meg (Bub—Jenny) to their Hornell 
Bonanza (A.K.R. 64), April 29. 

Rita Croxteth—Snipe. Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler’s(West Newton, Mass.) 

ointer bitch Rita Croxteth (Croxteth—Little Nell) to Dr. F. C. 

lunkett’s (Lowell, Mass.) Snipe (Sensation—Belle). 

Trix—King Dick. Mr. W. J. Bullock’s (Fall River, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Trix to King Dick, May 1. 

Lady May—Tramp. The Borstal] Kennel’s lemon and white pointer 
bitch Lady May (Gumbo—Schullenberg’s imported Fan) to Mr. E. L. 
Wilk’s champion Tramp Coe ot wal, 6. 

Leigh Doane--Chief. r. T. H. Roberts’s (Philadelphia) Leigh 
Doane to Mr. Max Wenzel’s (Hoboken) champion Chief. 

WHELPS. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Sal. Mr. G. W. Amory’s (Portland, Me.) imported pointer bitch 
Sal (Dick—Ruby), ten (three dogs and two bitches living), by Sensa- 
tion. 

Prairie Rose. Mr. A. G. Smith's (Montclair, N. J.) English setter 
bitch Prairie Rose (Rake—Pearl), May 1, ten (five dogs), by his Duke 
of Montclair (Belton—Snow). 

Leah. Col. W. A. Strother’s (Lynchburg, Va.) English setter bitch 
Leah renee even May 2, seven (four dogs), by Dashing 
Ky Monarch. 

i‘ Flake. Mr. J. J. Scanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) English setter bitch 
i Flake (Druid—Swasey), May 1, nine (six dogs), by his Cashier 
(Dash III.—Opal), all black and white ticked. 

Daisy—Glencho. Mr. G. Hill’s (Hudson, N. Y.) red Irish setter 
bitch Daisy, May 4, ten (six dogs). 

Rose. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and white pointer 
bitch Rose (champion Snapshot—Gypsie), April 21, nine (seven dogs), 
by Mr. Robert C. Cornell’s Match (champion Sensation—champion 
Grace). 

Lady June. The Borstall Kennel’s lemon and white pointer bitch 
Lady June (Gumbo—Schullenberg’s imported Fan), May 1, eight 
(seven dogs), by their Don (champion Sensation—Psyche II.). 


SALES. 


[2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Dick—Lulu IT. whelps. Red Irish setters, whelped Feb. 8, 1883, by 
Dick (Von —Floss) out of Lulu II. en by Mr. J. J. Scan- 
lan (Fall River, Mass.), a bitch to Hon. J. W. Cummings, same place; 
a bitch to Mr. Patrick Sullivan, same place: a dog to Mr. William 
Brownell, same place; a dog to Mr. F. J. Moulton (Cambridge, Mass.); 
a dog to Mr. Wm. Schwind (New York), and a dog to Mr. F. J Church 
(Concord, N. H.). 
ia Putnam of Torrington. Red Irish setter dog, whelped May 1, 
% 1882 (Jim—Floss H.), by Mr. 8. C. Hill (Torrington, Conn.) to Mr. 

Charles Rhodes, same place. 
Major. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped Sept. 20, 1882, by 
Briar (Mose—Melody) out of Bush (Flute—Queen), by Mr. W. H. Ash- 
burner (Philadelphia) to Mr. —. 
} Chip. Fawn and white bull-terrier dog (Crib—Sal) by Mr. L. F. 
4 Herrick (Millbury, Mass.) to Mr. C. H. Rood (Winsted, Conn.). 

Prince. Liver and white cocker spaniel dog, by Mr. L. F. Herrick 
(Millbury, Mass.) to Mr. C. H. Rood (Winsted, Conn). 

Jerry. Black and tan beagle dog (S: ees by Mr. L. F. Her- 
rick (Millbury, Mass.) to Mr, J. R. Lincoln, same place. 

Mingo. Black and tan beagle dog (Sailor—Nellie), by Mr. L. F. 
Herrick (Millbury, Mass.) to Mr. E. H. Wakefield (Providence, R. I.). 

Clew II. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 23, 1883 (Brah- 
min—Daisy). by Mr. M. P. McKoon (Franklin, N. Y.) to Mr. Andrew 
j Laidlaw (Woodstock, Ont.). 

i Woodstock Flirt. Cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 11, 1883 
(Tippo—Toronto Jet), by Mr. John W. Kelly (Woodstock, Ont.) to Mr. 
f Andrew Laidlaw, same place. 

Jock. Beagle dog (Ringwood II.—Spider), by Mr. J. N. Dodge 
(Detroit, Mich) to Mr. Andrew Laidlaw (Woodstock, Ont.). 

Pigeon. Beagle bitch (Ringwood II.—Fan II.), by Mr. J. N. Dodge 
(Detroit, Mich.) to Mr. Andrew Laidlaw ‘Woodstock, Ont.). 

Rogue. Chesapeake Bay dog, whelped April 28, 1882 (Rake—Rose), 
by Mr. Gard. G. Hammond (New London, Conn.) to Dr. J. Orne 
Green (Boston. Mass.). 

Mignon whelps. Two dog puppies, one black and white and the 
other liver and white, whelped April 9, 1883, by Gloss (Bub—Jenny) 
out of Mignon (Daisy II.—Dart), by Eugene Powers (Cortland, N. Y.) 
to Mrs. Dr. H. A. Bolles, same place. 



























I may not do him ounce I 

fess to a feeling of iration for Major Merrill’s cow 

his discretion, in taking up the cudgels for the m 

preference to the breech loader as a hunting rifle.” 
Ergo, you will see that ‘‘Penebscot”’ first 







conclusion, then let ‘‘Penobscot 
“courage”’ and *‘discretion,’’ both in this same connection. 





































































only asto short hunting ranges. This is the only point now. 
thing at a timeis enough. 
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country people will surely win the prize. 


appeal. 


range and accurate shooting rifles, which most want. 


or the due preservation of our game animals. 


APRIL 30, 1883. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR. 


for places on the American team, have 


On the 2d, the short ranges were covered, and there was a 
tricky wind, the men watched it closely, and mannaged to hol 


wind kept pretty well tothe three and a half quarter. 


1000yds. 


200yds. 
554354 4—30 


W. Robertson—Brown Rifle. 
500yds. by 
455555 5-34 545455 5-33 
J. H. Brown—Brown @ifle, 
454555 4-2 45455 4 4—31 


T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. 
544553 4-30 445555 5—33 


F. Thomas—Remington Rifle. 
455455 4-8 445552 4-29 
T. W. Wi'son—Brown Rifle. 


553555 3-31 
544544 4—30 


85455 45-81 
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ws to give mea s 
coating of his ‘‘whitewash”’ (admiration), and then proceeds toapply, 
by way of a stronger contrast, his darker pigment (want of d 
tion), his objective color, and having thus fixed me off, as he sup- 
ses, by the simple touches of his modest genius, he turns me over 

in triumph as a “dead duck’’ to your readers. If I am wrongin my 
” rise and explain what he means by 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


bearings, I am at first graciously awarded by ‘‘Penobscot”’ with some, 
and I may say a becoming bravery, but this, only to be robbed of it 
in the same sentence for the want of ‘‘discretion.” My proof here 
lies in the old saying—‘‘discretion is the better part of valor.” That 
copy his own gracious words: ‘I con- 

i e, if not for 
e loaders in 


‘ht 


Tre- 


I might here stop to inquire who this *‘Penobscot” is? And who has 
thus made him the public censor of my ‘“‘discretion?” What is his exten- 
sive chart that warrants this presumption of his? And so, a hundred 
questions, but I hasten to return. I wish to express the pleasure it 
has afforded me, and I presume most of your readers, in the perusal 
of ‘‘Occident’s” letter in your last issue (April 26), and to hope that 
he will give us more of his views and experiences on the ‘‘Hunting 
Rifle.” I admire the open and frank style of his letter, and am 
highly leased to see that he is not afraid in this dynamite era of 
rifle belief to express his opinions fearlessly, even though he does 
not recognize the breech-loader to be perfection itself. He is evi- 
dently a candid writer, and his views and suggestion ,cannot fail to 
command the thought and study of all intelligent men who take an 
interest in this very interesting subject. As a weapon of war, the 
breech-loader is now quite perfect, yet it has to be further improved. 
But as a hunting weapon it is very defective. I include, of course, its 
appropriate store ammunition, and confine it to this. It matters not 
here where the fault lies, so long as it actually exists. I am oe 

ne 


But it is during the times of peace, and when on the farms and in 
the by places all over the wide world, that the rifle is most needed 
and cherished. It is to the people generally that the rifle must be 
sold to be self-sustaining to its makers, and the sooner its makers 
wake up to this cardinal fact and ply their skill to make a rifle which 
pleases them, the sooner will they prosper in their business. Public 
opinion, which in the end is rarely wrong, will soon decide as to the 
merits of the gun. It is always ready to settle down on a good thing 
if produced, and he who shall turn out the rifle that best pleases the 


It is idle then, yea, even folly, for the makérs of rifles to turn a 
deaf ear to the complaints of their customers. To sell their rifles 
they must first please, and as before stated, the public judgment is 
soon formed, and from this discriminating judgment there is no 


As to reform in making rifles, we would briefly say, turn from the 
long range and mid range rifles, which but a few want, to the short 


Gravity, that stern dictator, stands pointing out the only true 
course to pursue. Be governed by her inexorable law and we cannot 
well go wrong. Return, then, to smaller calibers and lighter bullets. 
Then we can get, and only then, the flatter curves and steadier 
shooting we actually require in hunting, and yet have all the killin 

wer on hand which is generally needed, and far more than is goo 


Mas. H. W. MERRILL. 


URING the past week the riflemen, who are peering to contest 

en busy over the 
range, and on Wednesday the 2d, and Saturday the 5th, squads of 
riflemen covered the ranges, making a re-entry score on each day. 


uffy, 


their 
target well. Saturday was a day of days for troubles in a rifleman’s 
view. During the 800yds. shooting there was a10 o'clock wind call- 
ing for from to one to four points on the left, when suddenly there 
was a whirl to the 2 o’clock quarter with a demand for from one to 
four points winding on the right. During the 900yds. shooting, the 
During the 
1000yds. shooting up to the 4th round the rifles were holding 8 points 
of wind on the gauges for the wind from the 3 o’clock quarter, when 
witnout a moment’s warning or gradual shifting, it became necessary 
to put on 6 points for a 10 e’clock wind. Under these conditions it is 
not al' surprising that some breaks in the scores should have occurred. 

The following scores are the best made by each marksman on the 
2d inst. at 200, 500 and 600;ds., and on the 5th inst. at 800, 900 and 


600yds. Total. 


97 


94 


98 


92 


Ross. Liver and white pointer dog, 3yrs. old (Sensation—White’s | 3 4 4 45 5 5--30 425355 4-28 55545 4 3-31 89 
et 7 = o Martin (Bridgeport, Conn.) to Mr. Sidney Dillon John Smith—Brown Rifle. 
Ripley (New York). 3-2 2 wai 85543 4-2 
Vary Gill, Red Irish setter bitch puppy (Ned Elcho—Bridget Sets aoe ; pany eee : eer 
O'Nor®), by Maj. Lovejoy (Bethel, Me.) to Mr. George Brown (Port- 248445428 ' Per ae Rifle. 8554454-90 87 
land, Me.). iv ‘a — 
Ned Elcho—Rub my Red Irish setter dog Puppy by Maj. J. 8. Shipherd—Remington Rifle. 
Lovejoy (Bethel, Me.) to Mr. F. 8. Keeley (New Bedford, Mass.). 485445 4—29 454454 4-30 524534 5—28 87 
DEATHS. John James—Gibbs Rifle. 
2B See instructions at head of this column. 444435 4—28 ae 5 45 2-29 5825545-29 86 
Bh; Lass 0’ Gowrie. Blue belton English setter bitch, 6yrs. old (Paris— P 4 G. F. Tolley—Remington Rifle. 
i Pearl) owned by Mr. A. H. Moore (Philadelphia, Pa.), May 5. 444443 4-27 455555 4-31 2854553-27 8 
t Spy. Orange and white English setter dog, 2yrs. old (Dan—Mag), J. L. Paulding—Brown Rifle. 
H owned by Mr. D. G. Maynard (Longmeadow, Mass.), April 29. 444454 4-29 5644545 3—30 425254 4—2 85 
; Daisy. Lemon and white pointer bitch, 9yrs. old (Orgill’s Flake— G. Joiner—Brown Rifle 
ej —J, Addison Smith’s Lilly), owned by the Westminster Kennel Club. | 4 4 4 4 4 4 4—28 542454 0-24 °4455455—92 84 
i Fay. White and 7a eae 8yrs. old, owned by Mr. 43s: San iets neo patnina 
a Samuel Huntington (Plainfield, N. J.), May 1, probably by poison. 444844427 4 44a 5 258554 3-27 84 
BS H. 8. Bellsmith—Brown Rifle. 
Ei 843344 4—2 445454 4-30 443454 4-28 83 
} ; e and rea haati W. W. De Forest—Remington Rifle. 
; ’ pe iq. 445443 428 5443855430 552504 2-23 81 
J.D. Ralph—Brown Rifle. 
844444 4-27 445232 5-24 434350 3—22 73 
To insure prompt attention, cranmmsentontions should be ad- " T. J. sg cet es ‘ dines 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream ishing Co.,and not to 800yds. _ yas. ,000y ds. on otal. 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- | 45 453 5 5-31 55453845-81 S555082-8 8 
portance are liable to delay. A. B. Van Heusen—Brown Rifle. 
454355 2—28 45555 0 3-27 454323 4-2 80 
F. Stuart—Brown Rifle. 
MUZZLE vs. BREECH. 854555 5—82 885550 2-28 538242542 80 
Editor Forest and Stream: G. F. Tolley—Remington Rifle. 
— great eerneure n your A = ee of }53453 5 4—29 485545 4-30 825224 3-21 80 
‘‘Bengal Sepoy,” written from Glasgow, Scotland, an esire to Ww. : 
thank him or his most interesting letter, and to hope that he will|5 54445 a > 4 ee nT) pee ~~ 3 3332-19 79 
frequently favor us with more of them. Ifully accord with bim in John Smith—B Rifl 
his views, and I believe the British Government is on the true trail in 5 2-25 oo 3 15 t 58 2 s s 50 
its “experiments” in looking for a military arm carrying less weight 843845 2- 458— 4245-5 7% 
of lead and more powder than is now used, I believe, by any nation J. H. Brown—Brown Rifle. 
in the world. He says the government is now experimenting with a | 3 25 5 3 4 5—27 822455 4-2 45383325-%8 77 
40-caliber rifle, the bullet weighing 400 grains and the powder 8 G. Joiner—Brown Rifle. 
ains, and that its muzzle velocity is about 1,600 against 1,850 of the | 4 9 5 5 3 5 5—27 4434383 5-2 5404405-22 % 
artini-Henry, and that its action is greater ‘‘with the advantage of MF 
a lower trajectory.” s W.M. pee eee 7, 63 
I hope, Mr. Editor, that Mr. Duane, as wellas many other of your 528545 5-290 543 —21 0258 25-21 a1 
readers, will mark this last extractand learn therefrom that a flat “KE. E. Fitzwilliams’’— ——? Rifle. 
trajectory is all important in any rifle, military or hunting. He says | 8 5 5 8 2 8 4—25 844444 3-26 850852220 7 
the accuracy of this _ = said veh far greater a that = H. 8. Bellemith—Brown Rifle. 
© present service arm, and stra as it may appear, arm wit! 
a smaller caliber and lighter bullet hits a harder blow than the Mar- PERT tiene it a ee 
- u yards, and has abou e same extreme range . mas— ingto \ 
of about 3,500 y s.” This, of course, can only be due to the greater | 5 3 5 4 3 5 5—28 244255 5-27 0230050-10 6 
velocity of the lighter bullet as “‘Sepoy”’ suggests. J. L. Paulding— ——? Rifle. 
He: wesee the very self-same doctrine taught by “‘Be Sepoy,” | 22553 5 5-27 0030448 5-15 4824423-22 64 
~ — knows full well Lage he ~ writing about, Ly I — meee ‘ J. 8. Shepherd— ——? Rifle 
ving so hard to teach some of your readers, an et in return . , 
am (as I — i) aimee Sirestened by “Penobscot’’( will not ex- passes Pd pada oll eau ssecses (SS 
Doak tsi becatos ot ma great impudcave Wheriag dared evcar [00302088 —SESTESI-M “DORROOO—2 a3 
columns to defend the muzzle vs. the breech loader for close and W. Robertson—Brown Rifle. 
steady shooting. Or to put the matter a little more direct on its ! 4 3 40 3 5 3—22 0503000—8 2000000—-2 8 
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KENTUCKY RIFLE PRACTICE.—The popular impression abroad 
and to some extent in this country, is that every man from the Blue 
Grass ion ig a born rifleman. That he takes to firearms as he 
takes to Bourbon whisky and fair women. It seems nec . how- 
ever, in the opinion of Adjutant General J. P. Nuckols to guide this 
inborn tendency, and now when a dozen States have regular systems 
of. rifle practice to act as examples, an order has been issued for 
regular practice. He directs that rifle and target practice for the 
improvement of the Kentucky State Guards in marksmsnship will be 
commenced after the first of May and discontinued after the twen- 
tieth day of November of the present year. For this — a sup- 
ply of cartridges will be issued upon the requisition of commanding 
officers equal to forty rounds to the man. Commanding officers of 
regiments, separate batallions and companies, will provide in orders 
for all details necessary to oe out of this order comformably 
to the rules prescribed in Upton’s Tactics, and for recording the re- 
sult in their respective commands, and will report by the third day 
of November next. There will be awarded a prize medal or badge of 
not less than $25 in value for the highest score of ten shots to each 
regiment, separate batallion and company, provided that unless the 
score attained by any separate company shall be equivalent to that 
of the regiments and batallions, the prize awarded to such company 
will only be of the value of $15. Said prizes will be shot for between 
the first day of June and the 31st day of J by Fy may be most con- 
venient—in camp, should the commands go into encampment; if not 
then by companies, under orders of the regimental, separate bat- 
tallion or oe company commander, as the case may be. The 
distance will be 400yds., which may be increased to not exceeding 
800yds., at the pleasure of the commanding officers, for their re- 
spective commands; provided experience shall indicate the pro- 
priety of such increase of distance commanding officers will issue 
in orders, all necessary .instructions for we this order into 
effect comformably to the rules prescribed in the Tactics as to tar- 
get ranges, etc., and report correctly the results to this office on the 
10th day of August. Commissioned officers shall practice with their 
commands, and will be eligible to compete for prizes herein. The 
firing, whether for general practice or the prizes provided in the 
order, must in every case be under the supervision of a commissioned 
officer, and strictly in accordance with the Tactics. The prizes pro- 
vided herein will be delivered by the Governor in person to those 
oe thereto, and will thereafter be and remain their individual 
property. 


N. Y. STATE MATCHES.—General Chas. F. Robbins, the State 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, is doing all he can to stir up an interest in 
the State shooting and to make it pleasant for the participants. At 
his request the directors of the N. R. A. have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing matches for the present month: 

Wednesday, May 16, and Saturday, May 26, commencing at 11 A. 
M., continuing all day, the Champion Marksman’s Match. Open to 
all members of the N. G., 8. N. Y. (excepted as heretofore noted) and 
members of the National Rifle Association, the latter, however, not 
being eligible to win the principal prizes. 200 and 500yds., 5 shots at 
each distance. The Remington rifle (N. Y. State model). Standing at 
200yds.; lying head to target at 500yds. 

Entrance Fee.—Fifty cents; competitors allowed re-entries in each 
competition at the discretion of the executive officer, but only one 
score tocount. Members of the N. G.,S. N. Y., in uniform (jacket, 
cap and belt) may record their scores in this match as qualifying for 
the N. Y. State marksman badge, provided that if ordered they have 
attended (or do once during the season attend) general practice, and 
provided they have previously qualified in the ‘‘Second Class” (100 
and my See Qualification Match below. 

First Prize—A gold Marksman’s Badge for 1883. The badge to be- 
come the property of the competitor who, at the close of the season 
of 1883, shall have won it the greatest number of times. Ten other 
prizes (silver medals) presented by the National Rifle Association to 
the ten highest competitors in the order of merit. The same man can 
only win one medal during the season. In case of a tie the highest 
conan score of all the competitions participated in up to that time 
to decide. 

Winners of Champion Markman’s Badges for the years 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882, namely, Messrs. A. B. Van Heusen, 
Wm. Robertson, James L. Price, W. J. Underwood, Jr., Thomas J. 
Dolan and H. T. Lockwood, are not eligible to win the principal prize 
in this match, but, if still members of the N. G., they may, together 
with the final winner of the Champion Marksman’s Class Badge of 
this year, enter a match to be shot on the 14th of November, and 
called the Champion Marksman’s Match; 200 and 500 yards, five shots 
at each distance; standing at 200yds.; lying head to target at 500yds. ; 
Remington rifle (". Y. State model). 

Entrance Fee—Fifty cents; re-entries allowed at the discretion of 
the Executive Officer. Competitor making the highest aggregate of 
two scores at each distance to win the prize. 

Prize—A gold badge as Champion Marksman, 8. N. Y., for 1883, 
offered by Brig.-Gen. Charles F. Robbins, General Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, 8. N. Y. 

Saturday, May 26, commencing at 11 A. M. and continuing all day, 
the “Qualification” Match of 1883. Open to members N. G., 8. N. Y., 
and N. R. A., the former being in uniform (jacket, none belt) may 
count scores as qualifying them to shoot for the N. Y. State Marks- 
man’s Badge, provided that they use the State Remington Rifle. 
100 and 300 yards; standing at 100, kneeling at 300yds. Five shots at 
each distance with any military rifle. Special military rifles ex- 
cepted. Entries, 50 cents each. Re-entries permitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Officer, but only the highest score to count. 
To the competitors in each Le ge pore making the five highest ag- 
gregate scores, sixty per cent. of the entrance money will be equally 
divided. 

WORCESTER, Mass , May 3.—At the regular meeting to-day of the 
Worcester Rifle Association at Pine Grove Run, Messrs. Knowlton 
Pratt, Elisworth, Walker, Dodge, Mathews, Barber and J. A. Newton, 
of the Gardner Rifie Club were present as guests. All but Mr. Newton 
faced the butts. The contest was a friendly one. The wind was 
light, blowing from four toeight o’clock. The Massachusetts deci- 
mal target was used, distance 200yds., off-hand. Out of a possible 
100 the following were the best individual scores: 

EINES cicccsccirevsteceseccsee 8 9 7 6 6 810 710 879 


SR air oxsacenéncecsswaneeuee 8 5 8 8 710 6 510 9~—79 
PI 5 55 205 sown essere eolopae 6109748 8 8 8 9—?7 
IE Sn cc cies. Guinvonaneapercsweneas 7 310 810 710 7 7 877 
PU IOMID e555 oh cvenivae doncs eaten 08789978 72? 
SN a <iviae ¥5.dsts/o. earned ede an eels 78976510 8 4 &72 
Be IIL osc v-cdvsisgiguiomatweccabe 048598697 571 
Ee I cop Cbg nina sss caseeesmeeen 79 310 8 5 8 7 5-2 
ads Vekiens eari.epwakaseshen oe 949105997 5 67 
ee ND 5s wane soncxnvkeprewe cae 6 6 410 8 510 8 7 7-66 
UE hon vt ass on svesvradocncewnsad 564546 8 810 9-6 
I DE cieteast anhsudse uns os avaneeeh 158947 66 6 456 
I ac tece cases on aceTentea sede 69475285 7 755 


GARDNER, Mass., May 2.—At the last meeting of the Gardner 
Rifle Club, Mr. H. K. Cooley of the Springfield Rod and Gun Club was 
present: only a few members were present. The following are the 
totals, distance 200yds., off-hand, withthe inch ring and Creedmoor 
target combined: 


R. C. R.. C, 
C3 | eee 103 48 A MREROWE. «6. ccs ccccuesd 90 47 
BR See rer 94 47 WUC Loveland ........... 87 45 
B TIT OG, oon ciccc-ceevcs OO @ Gh Wee. ...05..2.6550604 78 45 


BOSTON, May 5.— The weekly shoot at Walnut Hill to-day was not 
wor eee, and therivalry ran low. The leading scores stood, at 
2 S.: 

Creedmoor Practice pnw. 









J B Fellows... 4 45465465 5 445 
LO Henneson.. 5454546465 445 

MR sav dsac cas 4445455 5 4 545 
FEM ARs CmOll.) «05... eccsss sscedeocus 858848 8 8 5 587 

Creedmoor Match. 
TG sade tngats sul tapes ectenast 454555545 54 
De Es cub scpcsbxashomasceue tree 0344465565465 546 
MINION «oon oiis'ea soa ctnncsacaaoasetabes 4545546545 546 
ORI MMNEDD, 5, c..vnco00 esewenceute ote 445454545 44 
PD. seco escessinasesuesdevee 44554483 465 542 
eS ES own sp'd'ngde papayas ten seem 454454454448 
UN onc dckhaasavesarccteleneaed 5 44544445 4-8 
Record Match. 
COME. ss atrepaasvesechetedeigntue 998 999 6 9 5 10—83 
DS Son 1 ek diana sonats pabaes Oona 10075 8 67 8 810 877 
Oe PRP re ee ee 97810 6865 9 8% 
Rest Match. 

TE I 5.6 nares cxthcvwan ee vepcbene 10 10 10 10 10 8.10 10 10 10—98 
ho ear ee eee 10 9 910 8 71010 9 10—94 
OP a 55s. cand pvovcns tien eae 810 9 61010 9 9 9 78? 


SAVANNAH RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The eighth anniversary of 
the Savannah (Ga.) Rifle Association was an unusually pleasant 
occasion. It occurred on the 19th of April, and among the happy 
incidents of the day was the visit to the grounds of President Arthur 
and yi The shooting was in three classes at Creedmoor target. 
200yds. First class was won by Mr. Malcolm Maclean, with score of 
22; Mr. D. W. MeAlpin made the same score, but in order of indi- 
vidual score shots were not rated so high. Second class was won b 
Mr. Wm. M. , score 22, Third class, Mr. H. A. Palmer, score 1 
Fourth class, Mr. J, G. Yonge, score 18. The prize wasin each case a 
rifle. Mr. J, P. White, who had made five consecutive buliseyes at 
200yds. was presented with the Aosociation’s full score badge, 








a ee ee eee me me se 6 6b ee me ae 








May 10, 1883.] 









WASHINGTON.—The range at Benning’s promises to furnish its 
quota to the American team, and the few riflemen here are doing good 
work. On Saturday, April 28, only three riflemen put in an appear- 
ance at Benning’s. Colonel Burnside was out with his new Reming- 
ton military for the wee of obtaining elevations. Professor 
Harkness was signed with a Springfield and Major Pollard used 
































this 
the new Remington military. . The wind was very troublesome, par- 
ae ticularly at the 900 and 1, ds. ranges, shifting very rapidly from 
r the 10 to 1 o’clock, and blowing half a gale. Professor Harkness and 
ill be Colonel Burnside did not shoot over the 900 and 1,000yds. ranges, and 
bwen- did not keep their scores, which were, however, very good. The 
‘sup- only score kept was that of Major Pollard, which was as follows: 
dit, MUIR Peat ie nar aald A acetone anes 44555 4 4-81 
sae 500yds 5 85 4 5-28 
rders CHR a bres driabetc Stn veud, che shew dtnrewes 445 4 430 
abl 800yds . 5 5 5 3 4-30 
po GO ix cop osteo ouies ake can scashusasivaed 325 2 3-25 
day 1,000yds 85 3 5 329-17 
ze Or It is a coincidence worth noting that this score of Major Pollard 
each tied that of Major Pierce, who made the best score for the English- 
3 the men in the international match at Creedmoor last September, though 
that the weather was far worse. Dr. 8. I. Scott shot at the arsenal 
pany grounds. His score was as follows: 
veen 200yds 4544383 5 4-29 
con- 5445 5 5 5-38 
not ds 55 5 5 4 5-34 
bat- On May ist the men hadanother shoot. The wind was from three 
The to five o’clock. fairly steady but strong, requiring 244 to 34 points: 
ling light good. The Remington special military rifles were used and the 
Te. score was a good one. Hon. A. A. Adee, Assistant Secretary of State, 
pro- participated with his Creedmoor rifle. The score of the military 
ssue shooters stood: 
into pg Ree eer 4455 5 3-5-3 
tar- MN ceo ue axetue mas elee nee 45352 5 5-29 
the ij BGs alin Und oe BO Vat een He 5 445 5 5 38-31-91 
heir SE PO IS oo sso venstccsscend 4555 5 5 3-3 
The RM oe inc ekg Becciaviencanes 4455 5 3 3—29 
the PRON 6366 kien ooh seas oak ena 5338 5 4 3 5—28—89 
ned FC COR ic oic cos be cciveccetecscucess 5 483 5 5 5 5-388 
ro- NINES fo ote ae yr cc nee des Ooi 444448 5B 
‘ose PMN oa. c03 siting thous eamsines Mind 5 444 3 3 5—28—88 
ual NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Rifle Association have just cem- 
pleted their winter and spring tournament. The shooting of the 
ate several clubs is considered good as compared with the tournament 
+ in of 1882. They will now hold a spring meeting, which will terminate 
At about the 1st of July. The shooting in the last tournament of each is 
‘ol- given below: 
4aAagyos 32 SF FF as a 
; o| g| &| & si si si ¢ 4 
te | 3} 8) 5) 8 Bl Bl a] | 93 
nd peredliieae ie hod eee ei b abel ites —— is 
ot WOR re oo oscce ors cns 446| 461) 470) 468) 467| 472) 458) 3,242) 463 1-2 
at Frelinghuysen.......... 453, 460) 464) 461 467) 463 468) 3,236) 462 27 
at Pigmiowtht. ...........2- 442 444) 460) 456) 453) 438° 456) 3,149) 449 6-7 
a 441 442) 450! 458 447) 438) 427| 3,103) 447 2-7 
ch WIS oo do s0's cewne ces | 487 416| 418) 457) 455) 432) 422) 4,037) 433 6-7 
ne I co sdcndncscxe | 414 480) 417) 417; 443) 419 43%) 2,972) 424 4-7 
et, Domestic................| 877, 405] 415| 434) 432) 429) 431) 2,923) 417 4-7 
or a se — ——-- 
vd DR occ casee a wens |3010|3058|3094 |3154 3164/3091 | 3094/21 ,662/3098 4-7 
2 paste tA del A RR et Mtn i dent tcl etd hace int etsron nec de 
00 Peat Oe OE GIG 66. 0s cccacedccaxscsusecdenetucasdackss ese- 443 
The Newark Schuetzen Society will hold its annual festival on Mon- 
e- day and Tuesday, June 4 and 5, at the Newark Shooting Park, South 
mn Orange avenue. The prizes offered are numerous, amounting to 
: over $500. 7 
n JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 30.—At the regular shoot for the club 
st medal last Friday, the following scores were made at 200yds., off 
Le hand, tenrounds, onCreedmoor target, wind very unsteady at nine 
to eleven o’clock, no flags: 
a. Name Rifle. Cal. Lead. Score. 
Is DeLisle.......... Bs o.in tect da cee Son 255 patched............ 44 
J. WRN nc cscs Ma cyicsadcis as cakes 218 grooved............ 44 
ie rere ORR eich cee ee 255 patched............ 40 
r eee I IIR 5 cc cccreccectstecathduasetuscersuccVecns 40 
if In shooting off tie DeLisle won on 13 in three shots. We hope to 
d hear from other clubs through your paper, regarding the guns and 
S ammunition they use.—R. H. B. 
: BOSTON.--Mammoth Rifle Gallery, May 1.--In_ the handica) 
f match between Messrs. Stetson, Little, Lyman and Wilson, in whic 
f Mr. Stetson allows Messrs. Little, Lyman and Wilson, 7 points each, 


the prize was won by Mr. Geo. W. Little. Following are the scores 
with the 7 points added: 
bia dfecviwiecd 45 45 45 46 46 —227 


J T Stetson 
CO Be vcxncursctncscesces ...+--44 44 44 44 46—2224-7—229 
A B Wilson... ....43 44 44 44 45—220+7—227 
e T Lyman 48 43 44 44 43—217+7—224 
, Mr. J. H. Bird wins the prize in the 231 class with the following 
score: 44 45 45 45 46—225. 

Mr. J. D. Thompson heads the list in the 220 class, and takes the 
prize with score as follows: 44 44 44 44 45—221. 






THE TRAP. 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS vs. BRIDGEPORT. 


TS first match between these clubs took place at the grounds of 
the former club, Marion, N. J., on the 3d inst., and proved a very 
pene affair. It added another victory to the long list of the Jerse 

eights. The Bridgeport boys came out in force on the 120’cloc 
train. We had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of several 
of their best shots before reaching the grounds. We found them a 
right good lot, full of life and fun, but, as we judged, not quite san- 
guine of success in the approaching contest, as R. C. Toucey, deputy 
sheriff and one of the ——_ officers of their club, intimated to 
us privately that their club had had but few opportunities to shoot 
live birds, the law in Connecticut being hard on trap shooting, and 
in order to indulge in the favorite pastime they had to slip off very 
secretly behind the woods somewhere, and that he, as a State officer, 
of course would not and could not know anything about it. 

The day was everything that could be wished. Heritage was on 
hand with a superior lot of birds, as the poor scores below will show. 
Such miserable shooting we think has never been seen before on the 
J. C.H. grounds. Both clubs ought to be ashamed of it, especially 
the J. C. H. The scores of those veterans, Townsend, Headden, 
Fowl, Burdett and Collins were simply abominable. ‘There were 
good birds of the get up and get kind, but the boys ought to have 
stopped more of them. The Bridgeport boys found the same fault 
on their side, but everhthing went off well. The J. C. H. had a very 
satisfactory lay-out in the club house by way of collation, hot coffee, 
zwei lager, sandwiches, ete., at which ample justice was done. 
Shootiog commonced at 2 P. M., J.C. H. G. C. rules, 13 men ‘each 
club, at 7 birds each, 25yds. rise, second barrel to count one-half 
bird. D. E. Smith, of Bridgeport; Frank Crouse, J. C. H., Judges; 
Kit Warne, of the Midway, referee. The following is the score: 











Bridgeport. Jersey City Heights. 

R Armstrong... 110 100%—8% Townsend...... 0111100-4 
C Langdon .... 01441111—5% Demarest. 411401 1-5 
E Folsom -.. 0411101-4% Berkery........11111%1-—6% 
E Langdon..... 11111005 Leroy...... ..10111%1-5% 
E Bishop....... 4% 0011002, Outwater..... 411111 1-64 
@ Tiak........ 10001 1%—3% Headden....... 440K%11 —3 
C Greather..... %110100—8% Von Lengerke. 10111 1% ote 
RC Toucey.... 1410111—5% Fowl........... 10010%1-3 
R Quinn........ 0011%0%-3 4W Payne....... 11101%1—5 
G Simmonds... 01110 14—444 Wood Powder.. 1 1 14%%1 1-6 
W Lewis....... 4%00111%-<4 Burdett........ 001%1 0 1-3% 
AD Laws...... 1101011-5 _ Collins.......... 101%0%0-3 
H Nichols... .. 4%0%1111-—5 _ Baier........... 14%01110—-4% 

WM ae iar oh ccAh osha 55 MN Sasa ak 142 caetnaveg 624 


At the conclusion of the match a very interesting and exciting con- 
test took place between J. P. Lapadas, of New York city, and J. Von 
Lengerke, of the J.C. H. Ten birds each for a basket of wine, Mr. 
Von Lengerke to use but one hand (the left one or the one left placed 
behind his back). As Al. H. had saved his best birds— 
dusters, go aways, and not standing on the order of their going kind 
—the score, as will be seen, was rather low. The contest created 
considerable amusement, and ———- Lapadas had the commis- 
seration of his numerous friends, which he took in his usual charac- 
teristic manner: 

00%101001 


a ids 6 ok kFabeccnnous 

S: FOR EME. 0 oie’ ince oss nweewns 1 10100 1— 
Afterward a eateeeoes at clay pigeons at which there were 26 
entries. Here the Bridgeport boys showed their experience, taking 
first and third money,-Wat Payne, of J. C. H., tai second. Sev- 
other sweeps followed, of which we did not get the score. The 
shooting was ~— a dark, when the Connecticut boys started 
homeward, as they intimated, well pleased with their first visit to 
Jersey, but giving the J.C. H. fair warning that they confidently 
to redeem themselves and give the Jerseys a 


on the return match at Bridgeport at clay pigeons a’ 


oD 
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glass balls. 



































out of bounds 
sixteenth 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Will they be able to select the pro 





r letters to make out the word 


intelligibly? That there will be a hot contest, as well as a most hospit- 
able welcome, judging from the material we saw on Wednesday, we 


have no doubt. 





THE TRAP AT WORCESTER. 
HE event of the week among the local 


JACOBSTAFF. 


rtsmen is the State 


champion glass ball match between E. T. Smith, of the Worcester 


Club, and W. T. Howard, of Stoughton. 
that Mr. Howard has held 
including the one from whom he won. it. 


During 


in this race, but as Mr. Valentine has Soest 
dence, R. I., the board of directors of the 
that he was not eligible to shoot for the badge and so 


between the 
ard’s next challenge was from W. 8. Per: 


Perry’s 45, out of a possible 50, and which at 
ever nade in a contest for the State 


being, Howard 42, Fay 41. 
challenge in which he stated that he was booked for a week’ 
shooting at Monamoy, about the middle of the month and ask: 


Thursday, 
Club House 
several days, and had not fully recovered on the day of the 


The score follows: 
Smith 


G. F. Samson referee. The match was largely attended by gl 
shooters from different sections of the State, including a del 
from the Worcester Club. Secretary Hartwell telegraphed th 
immediately after the match and it appeared in the evenin 
and was the occasion of much rejoicing. It is not too muc 


up an informal reception. 


oats ooreeldent White and Mr. 


it by Presi 


received the congratulations of his numerous friends. Th 
loyed by all. Before the company broke up President Wh 


sented Mr. Smith with an elegant basket of tiowers, another 
ment from Mr. Shepa 


grounds of the Worcester Club. 
Worcester, May 4, 1883. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., May 5.—The attraction at the Mald 


by T. C. Fielding. The leading scores were as follows: 
All-Comers’ Match. 





7 a eo ee 

Ze 3.:833. 9 

ue O28 3.3 
G $¢3061 1 
J 1$¢6¢¢6 ¢ 3 4 
R Bs 36632 

Gold Badge Match. 

PS akcsccndereseesnne 111111101111111001 
ccc cccseteeccenss 100111111011110111 
|. 110101100111111111 
A” rere rr 101101110110111101 
DR dc cdecidacccases 100100101101101011 
Pe I cain cnetecducwed 001000010101010111 
ee ERE ding xeccenceesconte 101100010100010100 
Pi choca csescneutenes 110011001001000011 
The winners in the sweeps were: 
First event—five birds: T. C. Fielding, first; J. Hopkins, 


C. I. Lewis, third, and A. L. Brackett, fourth. 
Second event—five birds: 


third. 

Third event—five birds: 
Fielding, second; J. D. Martin, third. 

Fourth 
ond; C. I. Lewis, third, and A. L. Brackett, fourth. 


WINSTED, Conn., May 5.—The Winsted Gun Club held the 


noon, May 2, with the following score, 25 clay pigeons. 
screened ——- A strong wind prevented high scores: J. K. 
20; V. A. Blakeslee, 19; A. W. Adams, 19; Eliot Peck, 17 


Phelps, 9. 

NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB.—Providence, R. I., May 3.— 
clay pigeons at 15yds. rise, for silver cup. 
JBYV 


the eight months 
the badge he has shot with five contestants 
His first challenge was 
from Mr. Valentine, of the Fall River Club. Howard was defeated 
his residence to Provi- 
tate Association decided 
. Howard 
retained it on that technicality. It will be remembered that the 
matter was the subject of a discussion in the Forest AND STREAM 
rties interested and who asked for a decision, the 
answer sustaining the action of the board of directors. Mr. 
, of the Worcester Club. 
In this race Howard was victorious with the splendid score of 46, to 
t time was the best 
badge. The next aspirant was 
Mr. H. 8. Fay, of the Marlboro Club, who was also defeated, the score 
Early in April Mr. Smith forwarded a 


ow- 


s brant 
ing Mr. 


Howard to name a date that would not interfere with that engage- 
ment; a request that was courteously granted, Mr. Howard naming 
zy 8 as the date for the match. While at the Monamoy 

. Smith was taken sick and confined to the house 


match. 


Although feeling that he was in no condition to shoot he resolved to 
go and do his best, and the result was most gratifying to his friends. 


11111,11111,11111,11110,11111,11110,11110,11111,11011,11111—46 
Howard. .. .11111,11101,10111,11111,11111,11111,11011,01111,01111,01111—44 
The judges were W. S. Perry for Smith, C. Wilbor for Howard, and 


ass ball 
legation 
e result 
paper 
to say 


that no man in the club is more highly esteemed than Mr. Smith, and 
as soon as the news of the victory was received his friends went right 
He was received at the de- 
. L. Shepard and taken to the Bay 
State House, where he and a few friends were entertained with an 
elegant Cg aot be jm compliment from Landlord Shepard. After 
supper the party adjourned to the reception room where Mr. Smith 


e entire 


arty were handsomely entertained, and the occasion was much en- 


ite pre- 
compli- 


rd. Mr. Alba Houghton, of the Worcester 
Club, has challenged Mr. Smith for the badge, and Thursday, May 
24 is named as the date of the match, whicb will be shot on the 


en Gun 


Club grounds to-day was the fifth contest for the championship 
badges, which were taken, the first by J. Buffum, and the second 


Se het kt 


Spek ek Se bt tt 


second ; 


E. J. Brown and T. C. Fielding, first; 
A, F. Adams and G. fR. Durand, second; N. Long and C. I. Lewis, 


A. F. Adams, first; E. J. Brown and T. C. 
event—twenty birds: T. C. Fielding; first; J. Hopkins. sec- 


third in 


the series of prize shoots on their club grounds, Wednesday after- 


l5yds., 
Camp, 
; Allen 


Roberts, 15; H. L. Roberts. 15; W. F. Hurlburt, 15; A. E. Moore, 15; 
J. F. Peck, 14; J. W. Bidwell, 13; T. J. Lee, 10; J. E. Dean, 10; W. B. 


Fifteen 


alentine. .101111101111111—13  C M Sheldon.. .001111101110111—11 
W H Sheldon. .011111111111011—13 G J Crandall. ..111110010010111—10 
8 D Greene, Jr.111101111111110—13  H L Palmer... .110011011100111—10 


W G Crandall. .110110111111111—13 C H Perkins, Jr 110110010111100— 9 


111011111011111—138 L Bennett .....011101001110011— 7 
010000101011001— 6 


Ties on 13 shot off at 18yds., at 5 birds.—J. B. Valentine ,5, W. H. 
Sheldon w, S. D. Greene, Jr. 4, W. G. Crandall 1, A. Greene 2, E. W. 


Tinker 2. 


J. B. Valentine wins for the second timein succession. 


Sweepstakes were shot, the following are the winners: First = 


5 pigeons.—J. Valentine and A. Greene Ist, C. H. Perkins 
Myers 3d. Second sweep,5 
Valentine ist, H. Palmer 2d, Anthon: 
—C. M. Sheldon and W. Sheldon Ist, J. 


5 double rises at balls.—G. Crandall ist, E. W Tinker 2d. Fifth 


2d, 


Py = 18yds. rise, both barrels.—J. 
i 3d. Third sweep, 5 pigeons. 
alentine 2d. Fourth sweep, 


sweep, 


5 birds.—J. Valentine and W. Crandall ist, W. H. Sheldon 2d, C. H. 


Perkins, Jr. 3d.—H. L. Pater. 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 22.—To-day was a gala day at San 


Bruno 


Range, and the members of the California Gun Club were out in force. 


Although the day was beautiful, the wind was too brisk, and 
vented any extraordinary scores in the earlier shooting. The 
The California Sportsmen’s rules 


match was for theclub medals. 


re- 
rst 


were adopted for plunger traps, six pair double birds, both barrels, 


18yds. rise, 100yds. boundary and four minutes 
——— 
4 


fine, thou several birds were carried 


allowed for retrieving. 
the disadvantages contended with the shooting was very 
out of bounds by the wind 


after being hard hit. Roach lost his second pair under the rules by 
shooting both barrels simultaneously. Several extra birds were 
allowed on account of the wind blowing those in flight among the 
a and thus preventing the shooting. The judges were 
) 





hn Sack and Mr. Golcher, Jr. The shooting commenced at 9:30 
o’clock and the following score was made: 
MNES s hdr a ersatsnccbeldaccdTasdensseiicstcunm 00 00 0 11 11 11—6 
BS io éccsicwetncctecsattcatoliaenahacks 01 O1 11 11 10 O77 
nds - "0d accrdiveccaed 62 onsecekul 01 10 11 11 11 11—10 
rinse gdatrens be cthue duscckonsasanvaee? 01 11 10 11 «10 11—9 
LA ste vcctadvbudeconscdripedeadccsavicies 11 11 10 11 O01 10-9 
ard eadedeg *svadcdeendud Ctavsvecneoeke 10 11 11 11 OL O1I—9 
ML tusdcapeiwvedekeenssastesdceencendstad 11 10 11 10 10 10—8 
CN cc JinedascuatectntclecadkctevacKsmane 11 00 11 11 OO 11—8 
MR cil acdeas. bad odenasveae GecsessaQann 11 11 11 10 11 01—10 
10 10 10 10—6 
10 00 00 11—7 
10 00 OO 11—4 
and Knowles, having each scored ten birds, shot off at three 


—— 
pair of double birds for the first and second medals, Kerrigan 


killin 
three birds and Knowles four, which entitled him to first medal. 


Jillett, Pearson and Bogart tied for the third medal and 


shot a 


“freeze-out” for the prize.. Jillett missed his first pair, Bogard scored 


one bird and Jillett killed his pair, winning the medal. 


At the close of the club shoot Pearson and Swan followed with a 


watch for $250 a side under the Hurlingham rules, 30yds. rise, 
boundary, at 25 birds with the use of both barrels. 
referee, called Swan to the score, and he led off by killin 
bird in fine 7 which he followed up by killing six 
Pearson had indiff 


enthusiastic over Swan’s shooting and the betting became 


80yds. 

Judge Rix, the 
the first 
ight, while 
‘erent success, only scoring two. The crowd grew 
heavy, 


‘ds. 


many offers of $20 to $10 being made on Swan. But Swan's success 


was only temporary. He his seventh bird, scored the 
and lost Sine straight birds, every one of them hit and 


bird and led on the twentieth. Here 


eighth. 
carried 
by the wind. Pearson caught up with his rival on the 
the betting took a 
turn and offers of $20 to $7 were made in favor of Pearson, who won 
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the match by four birds. Neither of the marksmen madea brilliant 
score or added new laurels to his record, as the following will attest: 
1111110100000000100100010-9 
0100100011010101010111101—1 

An exhibition shoot followed in which Ed Fay made the finest 
record ever shown on this coast at double birds. Fay has only been 
with the club one year and his performance created much discussion 
among sportsmen. From plunger traps, with both barrels, he killed 
eleven —_— pairs, or twenty-two birds sprung in pairs at the same 
time from different traps, without a miss. Every bird was shot dead 
over the trap and he was not obliged to retrieve a single bird. 

Despite the inauspicious weather for shooting the sportsmen 
were determined to enjoy the sport, and a sweepstakes purse of $42 
was made up among twenty-one marksmen, under the State Sports- 
men’s rules, with six birds each. The shooting in this match was 
not very , the only clean scores being made by Lachman and 
Smith, who divided the first ae. All those who scored three 
coon were allowed to shoot for third money, which was won by Ker- 
rigan. 


WEBSTER. Mass., May 2.—The Rod and Gun Club have secured a 
range at a place called Jericho, where they propose to meet neo 
(N. 
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Carson............ 
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They are trying different balls and pigeons. To-day the Lockpor 
Y.) composition ball was used; out of a possible 20 
the score: 
H Bates: 
A Graham. 
B Waters.. 
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MILFORD, Mass., May 1.—The Milford Sportsmen’s Club have 
elected Charles Howe as President, and Thomas P. Wilkinson as 
Secretary and Treasurer. The club now has twenty-fiye members. 
At the last meeting a Card rotary trap was used, with an 18yds. rise, 
and of strings of 20 balls thrown Charles Howe broke 17; John Hunt- 
ing, R. Monn, H. C. Whitney, and E. Dixon each 14 balls. 


THE ILLINOIS TRAP BILL.—Chicago, May 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The amendment prohibiting the trap shooting of pigeons 
has been squelched. So soon as sportsmen here in Chicago got wind 
of the existence of such acovert attempt to spoil their fun, they had 
little difficulty in defeating the measure. There is much rejoicing 
among local sportsmen over the defeat.—TRappPist. 


TOPSHAM, Maine, May 1.—Annual shoot of Riverside Club for 
club badge: 


Clay Pigeons. Balls. Doubles. 
A QGoud....... 10111100111111111100 1111111111 00 11 11 11 11—33 
E Keene........ 10110011010111000011 0111001110 10 i1 10 10 01—23 
BD, FORT. ccccves 11111101111111111111 1110101001 11 10 11 10 01—32 
CL York ...... 11111101011191111111 1000000111 11 10 10 11 10—29 
8 Strout....... 01110100011001011111 0101011111 11 01 10 11 11—27 
oO) ee 10101000100101111101 1111101111 11 10 00 11 11—27 
Lio” ee 0000001 1100000000100 0000010001 10 10 10 10 10—11 
A EB Hen....2.-2 11111011111111011011 0101011111 11 11 11 10 10—2 
eee .-11001111111111111101 1011011111 11 11 10 11 01—34 
S Knight........ 01001111111101111111 1010111111 11 11 10 11 01—82 
H Stetson....... 11100001101111101111 1100111000 01 11 10 10 01—25 
C Greenleaf..... 11001111001000011100 1111111100 11 11 10 10 10—25 
ants svnas 11111100111110101111 1111001111 11 11 01 01 11--32 


Twenty —— clay pigeons, l5yds. rise, trap set on fourth notch; 
10 single balls, Card rotary trap, 18yds. rise; 5 pair (1 ball and 
pigeon for pair), 12¥ds. rise The following officers were elected for 
the year: C. L. York, President; M. C. Hall, Secretary; A. Q. Goud, 
Treasurer.—M. C. HAtt, Secretary. : 
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- Bachting. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. ' 








FIXTURES. 


May See 5. C., Mass., Spring Regatta. 

May 30—South Boston Y. C., Open Matches. 

May 30—Pennsylvania Y. C. 

May 30—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30—New Haven Y. C., Opening Cruise, 

May 30—Sewanhaka Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30—Jersey City Y. C., Opening Sail. 

May 30—Knickerbocker Y. C., Spring Regatta. 

May 30—Pennsylvania Y. C., Spring Regatta. 

May 31—Atlanuc Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

June 5—Hudson River Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 9—Larchmont Y. C., Peanant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

June 11—Quaker City Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 12—Quincy, Mass., Y. C., First Race. 

June 16—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5 

June 17—Dorchester, Mass., Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 18—New Jersey Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 18—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Union Regatta. 

June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 20—New Haven Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 21—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 23—Seawanhaka Corinthian Matches. 

June 23—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 

June 23—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Champion Pennant Regatta. 

June 25—Williamsburg Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 25—Eclipse Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 27—Quincy, Mass., Y. C., Second Race. 

June 26— atta of the Eastern Y. C. off Marblehead. 

June 30 to July 4—Chicago Annual Matches. 

July 4—Larchmont Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

July 7—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 

July 7—Hull, Mass., Y. C., First Club Regatta. 

July 12—Quincy, Mass., Y. C., Third Race. 

July 14—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

July 21—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5 

July 21—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Second Club Regatta. 

July 28—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 

Aug. 3 and 4—Chicago Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

Aug. 4—New York Y. C., Rendezvous at New Port. 

Aug. 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. Second Championship. 

Aug. 4—New Haven Y. C., Annual Cruise. 

Aug. 6--New Bedford Rendezvous at New London. 

Aug. 8—New Bedford Annuai Cruise. 

Aug. 10—Quincy, Mass., Y. C., Fourth Match. 

Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

Aug. 11—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Third Club Regatta. 

Aug. 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 

Aug. 18—Hull, Mass., Y. C., First Championship Regatta. 

Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 

. 25—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Open Regatta. 

. 1—Hull, Mass.. Y. C., Second Champion Regatta. 

. 4 Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 

. Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 

. 8—Hull, Mass., Y. C., Third Championship Regatta. 

Sept. —— , Mass., Y. C., oa atta. 

Sept. 10—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. 

Sept. 11—Beverly, Mass., Y. U., Third Championship Race at Swamp- 
scott, Maas. 

Sept. 15—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 

Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. €., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


CUTTERS. 


UR recent visit to Boston is quite a refresher, after reading the 
following extract in a New York publication: “As a matter of 

fact, the Medusa, building for Mr. Franklin Dexter, is the only cutter 
that is now building in the United States.’’ Our contemporary, 
when he puts such nonsense before his readers, must know it to be 
untrue. We have only to quote another extract in the same issue to 
show this tu be the case, for he goes on tosay: “Mr. Byles, of City 
Island, has ae os a 36ft. cutter yacht, for Messrs. Zerega 
and Rathborne, from desi by Mr. John Harvey, the d er of 
the cutters Bedouin and Wenonah. This is the only boat of ey’s 
that we have heard of thus far this season.” Now this cutter yacht 
for Messrs. Zerega and Rathborne is 35ft. by 7ft. 6in. on the water 
line, and will have a draft of water of 7ft. Surely these are propor- 
tions which should allow of our contemporary nominating ber a 
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real cutter. Then, as we remind him, we have just lately paid Bos- 


ton a visit, and find that nothing onenpting small fry for river work, 
of the flatiron and centerboard type, is building there. : 

Independent of the Medusa for Mr. Franklin Dexter, there is the 
full-fi cutter, built by Lawley & Son, for Mr. Edward Burgess, 
and in the same building shed as the Medusa stands, is a schooner 
now far advanced, that has a fair displacement, and quite a reason- 
able draft of water for her dimensions; she may be pronounced a 
cutter in type of model. The two new cutters for Dexter and Burgess 
—both from English designs—are of tolerable lergth, large displace- 
ment, and deep draft of water. 

Mr. Grey’s new sloop is quite of the cutter type, and, although 
somewhat beainy, is well rounded in aft. She may be styled a sloop 
with just so much of the cutter model imported into her that it be- 
comes & question where the definition sloop finishes and sloop begins. 
Mr. Grey, like many others, has found that for any given dimensions, 
the displacement of the cutter t; for such given dimensions is a 
necessary quantity, if accommodations and fair sea-going qualities 
approaching these qualities of the cutter type is to be had. The 
Huron has, therefore, a fair amount of displacement, and quite the 
draft of water the cutter type of model calls for. 

In boats like the Huvon, whether the sail area ahead of and below 
the masthead is in one or two pieces, called staysail and jib, and al- 
though having it in one is still preferred by a few old sloop-rig men 
who will soon be convinced it is wrong, now that they are gently 
trending the road which will land them in the full-blown cutter 
model, metters but little; still, to all intents and purposes, the boats 
with such parts as Mr. Grey’s has, may fairly be rated as members of 
the cutter family. 

Smith, of South Boston, the builder of the Huron, is justly entitled 
to praise for the manner in which he has carried out Mr. Grey’s 
designs. The work about the boat is all first-class, and if he has 
wasted metal in the immense iron floors he has thought it necessary 
to put into her, it is excusable under the head of their forming good 
ballast, well stored. 

Lawlor, of East Boston, has a really fine little cutter of the one- 
hander proportions in frame, and Lawley, of South Boston, with all 
his big ship employment, has found time to get in frame and partly 
plank a really full-fle¢ged one-hander. 

Both these little eraft are a great iniprovement on the quick-turned 
bilge productions of last and previous years; in fact, wherever we 
turn we find the cutter type of model being adopted. No one can 
see such productions as Crocodile, Elsworth’s last production of the 
so-called sloop, without concluding that, independent of her being 
fitted with such an immense centerboard, he is importing the cutter 
type of model into his designs, and_this to such en extent that he 
will, like as was the case with the Valkyr, land in sloops witha 
draft of water equal to cutters and have the benefit of an untaxed 
centerboard in addition. 

Then, if we pay Driscoll’s yard a visit at Greenpoint we find there 
areal little cutter, which is to have a lead keel similar to Bedouin 
and her class of yachts, 

Fond, therefore, as we know the city of New York people are of 
sloop rig and centerboard boats, we can find no other of this type 
produced for the coming season but the Grayling, the launch of 
which water skimmer we noticed in our last issue. 


FORTUNA. 


HE new schooner for ex Commodore Henry E. Hovey, of Boston, 
Mass., was launched from the yard of Messrs. Poillon on the 


27th ult. She isfrom the designs of Mr. Cary Smith, and of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 
Ft. In. 
I MN ssc i kanye bvshccwabeteonsetspnegehl 109 =O 
Length on the water line..................... a2 
NN rr ee 22. «66 
RS <oacnanssacss-eneleneestn Saese'eteman 13 «(OO 
NL 2 i inicinc ess un abaebcvabenwoenwedwicis ee | 0 


She is ballasted entirely of lead, eleven tons of which is moulded 
onto the outside of her keel. 

The Fortunais one of Mr. Cary Smith’s best productions, and 
should make her mark with the schooners entering the races of the 
coming season. It will be noticed that her dimensions are an impor- 
tation of an extended length, and in model she has a greatly in- 
creased proportional displacement when compared to most of our 
American schooners. This extended proportion of length and dis- 
placement should make her an improved vessel when put to work in 
a hard wind and rough water. 

The New York World, commenting on the Fortuna’s model, says: 
“Mr. John-Dimon, who has built and owned more yachts than any 
other man,in America, remarked: ‘I consider this as Mr. Cary Smith’s 
mastcPrpiece, I don’t see any part of her that could be improved.’ 
Another gentleman — at the launch said: ‘At some expense, I 
sent to Europe for the lines of the celebrated British yacht Miranda, 
I had heard that they had been sent out here to some gentleman, 
and when I got them and came here and looked at this yacht, here 
they were; the midship section of this boat, and that of the schooner 
Miranda are identical.’”’ ForEstT AND STREAM hails with gladness 
Mr. John Dimon’s remarks. Fortuna is an attempt at blending the 
English model of sea-going racing and cruising boats, as illustrated 
by Harvey’s schooner yacht Miranda, but with dimensions and dis- 

loooheent so greatly at variance with these quantities in Miranda, 

hat the remarks of ‘another gentleman present at the launch” as 
quoted by the World, are ver} wide of the mark. 

Fortuna and Miranda differ very much more in those essentials which 
give easy seagoing qualities than their crude dimensions would, to 
the ordinary observer, claim, Miranda has much less proportional 
beam and much more displacement than Fortuna, and consequently 
does not require the towering height and spread of spars and canvas 
found to be required to steady Fortuna in a seaway. 

Miranda, therefore, with a lower center of buoyancy, carries her 
weight ef ballast much lo ver than Fortuna, and at the same time her 
beight of meter-center is so lowered, when considered with a model 
of Fortuna’s type, that with small spread of canvas she can, when it 
blows hard and the water is rough, keep steadily at her work, while 
the Fortuna, with her great height of meter-center, must be pressed 
heavily for the sake of keeping her steady. 

Forest AND StrEAM, therefore, do not agree with the other gentle- 
man’s remarks, and consider them so much at fault that his version 
of the Fortuna’s midship section being like Miranda’s convinces us 
that he has not seen Miranda’s drawings. 

As a matter of fact, ForEst anD StreaM is aware that the drawings 
of Miranda are in the hands of her designer, and that they have not 
been copied by any one either in England or America, except so far 
as-Messrs. Harvey & Pryer import them into designs of more recent 
date. 

If the lines of Miranda were obtainable, as described by “‘the other 

ntleman’’ mentioned in the New York World, it would seem incred- 
ble that five schooners have now been built to cope with her, and 
that even the one specially designed by the Vanduara architect (Mr. 
b ve caged last season, as well as the four others, are quite below par in 

oing so. 

F Caner AND STREAM at the same time congratulates Mr. Cary Smith 
for thus boldly departing from the stereotyped models around him, 
_ for so far importing the cutter model into so noble a looking 
schooner. 








A FOOLISH FEAT.—The San Francisco Chronicle recently re- 
ported the voyage of the dory Pacific as follows: ‘On the 19th of 
August, 1882, Bernard Gilfoy, a native of Buffalo, N. Y., teft the port 
of San Francisco, bound ‘on a voyage of pleasure’ to Australia. 
The craft in which he sailed was a dory, i8ft. long, 6ft. beam, a 
depth of .2ft. 6in., and-a register of two tons. Gilfoy was the only 
passenger, and he started with the determination of ——_ the 
unparalleled feat of crossing the Pacific single-handed in a common 
sailing-boat. The cutter, for she was little more, was named the 
Pacific, and was covered in all over, with the exception of a couple 
of hatches, one amidships and one aft. The fore part was used 
mostly for the water casks, which were filled with salt water as the 
fresh was used up, and the after part was used as kitchen, cabin, and 
sleeping-room. Nothing was heard from Gilfoy until the arrival in 
this port of the barkentine Tropic Vance’ from Tahiti, whose captain 
@eported that he had sighted the Pacific on November 10, He had 
given Gilfoy his correct bearings and a quantity of fruit, and had 
learned that after a week of favoring weather the Pacifie had en- 
countered twenty-nine days of alternate calms and head winds, 
which had driven Gilfoy to shorten his allowance. He crossed the 
line in longitude 136 deg. on Friday, September 29, and then met with 
good winds, before which he ran south between latitudes 5 deg. south 
and 15deg. south. His principal discomfort, he said, had been the too 
familiar habits of the sharks, which every night came thumping the 
boat with their ugly snouts. To rid himself of them he e a har- 
a out of a boat hook, and succeeded in rendering them so shy 

hat by propping up his shirt at night in the place where he usually 
sat by day be was enabied to take his rest ae, undis- 
turbed. The conclusion of the Pacific’s extraordinary vo is 
— from a eee published in the Maryborough ( ns- 
nd) Chronicle of February 2. It nee that after leaving the 
Tropic Vance things went badly with Gilfoy. On the 14th of Decem- 
ber, being then to the south of the Friendly Isles, a heavy sea broke 
over the boat and capsized her. He went backward into the water,’ 
and it was only by an hour’s hard work, with the aid of a ‘floating 


work of her fittings generally be 
the superititendence of Messrs. Ei 





of her being built on Harvey & Pryer’s double outside planking mod 


anchor,’ that he was enabled to right the dory. No sooner was she le 
: A of construction, must have made her very costly for her tonnage. 


righted than another heavy sea capsized her a second time. Again 
4g righted her and paaned tan night in bailing and the day in making | She did, as the Evening Telegram reports, ‘make a very good show- 
things as shipshape as possible. By the 10th of December he had got | ing last fall,’’ when some one hundred and ten tons of displacement 


were propelled through the water as easily as Gracie, with her sixty- 

two tons displacement, were made to go; while Gracie was pressed at 

the same time with a much r spread of canvas. It is, so far as 
: testing the sailing qualities of the deep and tolerably long boat, with 
her enormous internal capacity, with the shallow and broad type of 
craft, with a depth below her main deck about half what Bedouin has, 
to be regretted that Bedouin has only the spread of canvas required 
for making ocean voyages. ] 


LAKE CONESUS.—One of the chain of New York inland lakes is 
Conesus, a lake of rare purity some five miles from Avon Springs. 
Fishing is fair at certain seasons of the year. Asa quiet place of 
resort, like many inland lakes, it bas been but little known; but now 
cottages begin tw line its banks, and while it lacks the pure air of the 
Thousand Island region, it is as delightful as any of the small bodies 
of water. With a length of ten miles and a width of from one to two 
miles, there is plenty of sea room for large as well as small craft. 
This has induced Major McPherson, brother of the Senator from New 
Jersey, to build a steamer, which was launched by the builder, 
Samuel Hingston, on Saturday, May 5. This was successfully ac- 
complished, and the steamer christened McPherson. The model was 
a surprise, and surpasses any I know on small bodies of water. ‘She 
is built of white oak, is 110ft. over all, 20ft. beam, 7ft. deep amidships, 
draws 20in. forward, and 3ft. 8in. aft. The lines are fine, and a 65- 
horse power boiler with higher capacity gives the motive power. 
Two Westinghouse engines with 12-inch cylinders have been built at 
Pittsburgh for her; this is the first trial of the Westinghouse engine 
in a steam craft. These engines are warranted to turn the screw, 
which has 5ft. pitch, 250 revolutiens per minute. Nodoubt before the 
season is over many readers of FoREST AND STREAM will a the speed 
of the McPherson, as well as the hospitality of Sam Updike, an old 
Rochesterian.—B. H. R. 


LAKE ONTARIO.—The Oswego Y. C. has the reputation of being 
far ahead with their sailing craft in Lake Ontario, and Commodore 
Mott of the club is fitting out his yacht, of which Forrest anp STREAM 
gave avery complete description in 1882, for the season of 1883 in 
very fine shape. But Pultneyville is coming to the front in regard to 
speed if the description of Captain Throop’s craft are at all correct. 
I aminformed that he has one of the finest lined yachts on the stocks, 
and near completion. She is to be schooner rigged. Her length is 
35ft. over ail, and Captain Estes, who has navigated the Ontario line 
of steamers for years, goes into ecstacies over her fine lines and 
lovely model, and says Mott will have some hot work to get with her 
when once she is completed. omg Throop is also building a steam 
yacht, 65ft. keel, 8ft. wheel, boiler and engines by Sintznick, with 
power to turn the screw 600 revolutions per minute. Evidently at 
this rate she will show swiftness and leave other craft far behind.— 
B. H. RANDOLPH. 


RARITAN Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J., May 6.—Editor Forest and 
Stream ; A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Raritan Y. C. was 
held on Wednesday evening, May 2, 1883, at their new club-house 
lately purchased of the Carteret Club. As this was their annua) 
meeting, the election of officers was held with the following result: 
Commodore, Wm. King, Jr.; Vice-Commodore, Jno. E. Cooper; Sec- 
retary, Fred A. Greenley; Treasurer, Jos. Marsh; Measurer, E. H. 
Hall. Severalnew members were added to the roll, and the outlook 
for the club during the coming season is very flattering.—Frep A. 
GREENLEY, Secretary. 


‘things under way again, and was enjoying pleasant weather, when 
the boat was pierced by a swordfish. On Christmas Day he found 
himself near Hunter Island, a barreu rock, with all his instruments 
gone and nothing left of his provisions except twelve pounds of ; 
corn meal, two quarts of alcohol and fifteen gallons of water. He 
then tried to make for New Caledonia, but the wind and current 
were against him, and on the 14th of January he ate the last 
of his meat. Two days after he lost his rudder and had 
to rig up a makeshift, and from that time on he had to subsist on 
whatever fish he caught or birds heshot. On the 20th of January he 
ate his last cooked meal, a bird singed over a heap of broken matches, 
and after that he sucked the barnacles which valanced the boat. 
Then the days came in which he knew nothing and cared nothing, 
steering aimlessly here and there. Just asthe last hope had fled he 
sighted the Alfre | Vittery. on Monday, January 29, bound for Mary- 
borough. The Vittery saw him and a few minutes after Gilfoy was 
saved. He was then about 160 miles off Sandy Cape, and after being 
fed, told the singular story uf an extraordinary feat so nearly ac- 
complished. e was kindly cared for on his arrival at Maryborough, 
but the latest news reports himas being down with typhoid fever, 
the result of exposure ani hardships.”’ [We reproduce this, asa 
correspondent is one of those water-dogs who thinks the brave deeds 
of his fellow venturers should be read by our ‘“‘s ngle-hander” com- 
manders, The result of such foolhardy voyages, in boats so unfit 
for the work, should be a caution to those who may still be mad 
enough to contemplate them. The ‘‘Boy’s Sailing Boat,’’ with an 
adjusted rig for the purpose, would be a more sensible craft to take 
such a voyage in; lye-he-to, and her commander might, at least, take 
the required rest in comparative safety, and she would carry and 
preserve dry all he required for his sustenance. ] 




































































































EX-COMMODORE WALLER’S DECEASE.—The sudden departure 
from this life of ex-Commodore Waller is keenly felt by all yachts- 
men. His great liberality as a yachting man, and his generous nature 
made him all that we know men of worth by, as well as a good yachts- 
man, and the commodore of the leading club of the United States. 
In the capacity of commodore of the New York Y. C. he fostered 
every improvement sugggested to him, and was first in all that led to 
the true interests of yachting. To Commodore Waller may be at- 
tributed the favorable view now so energetically followed by his 
successor, of cruises being made to other centers of yachting. It is 
by the boats of one port meeting the boats of other ports, that, like 
all exhibitions, the cause of the best yachts is enhanced. If Boston 
a a boat of better sea-going qualities than New York, or if 

hose belonging to Chicago or Halifax outdo those of the other three 
ports when they meet in anyting like rough weather, it is then that 
our ‘‘old love” is shunted for a new and fresh modelled oy The 
remains of this energetic yachtsman were followed by all the leading 
yachtowners; conspicuous — them being the present commodore 
of the New York Y.C., Mr. T. D. Smith, and the secretary of the 
club, Mr. C. A. Minton. The American yachting world has not a'one to 
deplore the loss of her men foremost in the van of what will best 
suit the ungovernable wild waters of the ocean. Our compatriots of 
English waters lost on the same day one who for some years de- 
voted much attention to yachting, by the sudden decease of Prince 
(more generally known as Count) Batthyany. He was an energetic 
yachtsman, but had the fad on his mind that skimmers, more after 
the type of American yachts, were the right form of model. He 
raced the schooner Flying Cloud for sometime, but with poor success: 
since which time he has been better known among the fleet runners 
< .~ turf, where, during one of the races at Newmarket, he ended 

is days. 


BOSTON, Mass.—The Gitana, Wm. F. Weld, owner, which has 
just returned from a cruise to the West Indies and other places, has 
been hauled up at her old berth at McKay’s wharf on Border street. 
She will undergo an overhauling by Lawlor before going into commis- 
sion for the summer season. [This reputed sea-going and fast yacht 
should make it warm for Fortuna when Commodore Hovey takes 
his new ship to her home quarters. } 

Mr. George H. Warren’s English cutter, Maggie, will be launched 
Tuesday. She will be commanded by Capt. Randall, and manned by 
a crew of three men especially imported from England for the sea- 
son. [Reports vary respecting this boat having a new suit of sails 
from England. The most reliable report, we think, is, that it is not 
alone a new suit of sails, but that a considerable increase is given to 
the length of her spars. | 

The sloop Gem, of the Hull Y. C., sailed from Jeffries Point, East 
Boston, yesterday, bound for Hull. Capt. J. A. Osgood is to put the 
Gem into commission at once. 

The Torment hauled into Woods’ yard, East Boston, Friday, to 
have a new iron keel putin. She is also to be repaired. [Both the 
Gem and Torment have lately been offered for sale. The stir of fitting 
= ae the season have made their owners determined to join in the 

ray. 

The report of the treasurer of the Dorchester Y. C. shows the bal- 
ance in the treasury to be over $500and not the much smaller sum 
stated on Saturday morning in certain local journals. 





Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





FIXTURES. 


May 2%4—Toronto Canoe and Skiff Races. 
Aug. 10—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 
Aug. 21, 22, re Canoe Association Regatta at Stoney 


e. 
Aug. 24—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 








A WORD TO CANOEISTS. 


7” response to the numerous demands from our canoeing friends 

we open a department to which it is intended to devote such space 
as the growing importance of the subject shalldemand. We propose 
to give all the news, and to that end invite the owners of canoes, 
secretaries of clubs, and others, to favor us with intelligence relating 
to new boats, proposed trips, club transactions, races, meetings, etc.. 
ete. 

From week to week we shall publish lines of new boats, descrip- 
tions of novel rigs, hints and help for owners and builders, and such 
other matter as will insure the practical usefulness of the Forest 
AND StrEAM to “the fraternity.” 

Correspondents are invited to send us for publication, reports of 
cruises, with all available information respecting desirable canoeing 
routes and cruising waters. 





CHICAGO YACHTING NOTES.—Our correspondent at Chicago 
writes: The yacht fieet is commencing to stir in dead earnest, 
in anticipation of the annual opening review and regatta. All 
the particulars and programme for this event, including the annual 
club cruise to Milwaukee, has already been published in the Forest 
AND STREAM, and need no comment here. There is, however, some 
very interesting gossip afloat in nautical circles concerning the cups 
to be raced for and the yachts of the club. There will be a new arrival 
in Lake Michigan waters in a few days. It is a New York yacht, the 
Triton, lately purchased by a Chicago yachtsman. She will enter 
the regatta. Also it is said now that the Norah and Bismuth, of the 
Toronto Club, will be present and indulge. The yacht Cora, now 
holding the Fisher cup, may be sold this month. Still she will race 
again at the regatta to retain her hard earned trophy. The Wasp 
will also be put in fine shape to compete, and is having her bright 
bearings varnished and her house taken off and a new one put on. 
It is untrue that she takes another mast this season; while as to the 
Idler, tae winner last season of the Chicago Club cup, she is getting 
into great shape, and will again be handled by Captain Cooley. He 
has put in a new centerboard trunk. Photographs of the Cora and 
Idler as winners of the cups have been taken and sent out to all yacht 
achting matters will pick up considerably 


TANDEM CANOES. 


es the canoeist is by no means the solitary misanthrope that 

many consider him is proved by the increasing number of ‘Tan 
demn,”’ or double canoes, essrs. Brentano and Woodman will each 
have one in the Knickerbocker Club, the former with two lateens, 
the latter with balance lugs and an Atwood centerboard, and Messrs. 
Scnuyler, Newman and Stokes, of the N. Y. C. C., will have similar 


clubs over the country. 
the next ten days. 


F craft. Much more’is possible with such a boat than with a single 
THE ee, Semen. April 30, 1822.—A new 68- | canoe, as the power is doubled for paddling; the ballast being aor, 
ton cutter, named the Marjorie, has just been completed here and | the sailing qualities'are improved, while the weight of the hull is but 


will soon appear on the Thames. She belongs to the same gentleman 
who owns the Madge, which raced last year in American waters 
against New York yachts.. The Marjorie may possibly go to New 
York and issue a challenge forarace for the Americacup. She 
carries sails far larger than those ever before carried by any yacht 
of the same tonnage.—N. Y. Herald. [The above would Indicate 
what may be expected if anything like fair conditions are offered to 
the English yachtsmen to come over to this country to try their 
yachts’ speed with our boats for the America’s cup. and it is brooded 
around that Mr. Lampson is tired of sailing the Miranda over the 
course alone with no other object than to lay claim to the prizes 
offered to be raced for at the many yachting centers along the Eng- 
lish coast. Miranda is not one of the long, narrow, deep craft, and 
does not require much force of wind to make her dance along at good 
speed. It is at thesame time necessary to make some fair rule by 
which the enormous centerboards now fitted to some of our yachts 
are recognized as a quantity of value when lowered to a depth far 
exceeding the draft of water of the so-called deep cutter. ] 


BEDOUIN’S BALLAST AND SPARS.—The cutter yacht Bedouin 
has been hauled out at Newburg all winter, and during the past 
two weeks she has received a thorough overhaulinz. Strange as it 
may seem, between owner, designer, superintendent—and the main- 
mast—of this yacht, she has not yet been right, though it must be 
conceded that she made a very good showing last fall in the Sea- 
wanhaka ‘‘match” races. Her inside ballast, mtended to be cast to 
her form, low down and about the keel, was pitchforked into her. 
and consequently her center of gravity was, in its height, affected 
somewhat thereby. Moreover, her outside lead keel was weighed by 
the common standard of ‘coal dealers’ ’’ tons—i. e., 2,000 pounds per 
ton. This, too, tended to raise her center of gravity, and from the 
peculiar nature of her model the slightest deviation in its original 
design is more or less befogging to her sponsors, who, when attempt- 
ing to get all there is in her Resign out of her, must have some reli- 
able philosophical base from which to project alterations and im- 

rovements. All of her inside loose lead has been recast:so as to lie 
ow down and be smooth on its upper surface—like a floor—and the 
necessary quantity added to the bottom of the keel in the form of 
shot. Her mast has also been shifted to agree with the original de- 
sign. These alterations have been made under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. John Harvey, her designer, and no doubt but she will 
ve a good account of herself this season. It is said that the Be- 
ouin’s cost was under $30,000.—Evening Telegram, May5. [We 
can confirm the above remarks, except so far as cost is concerned. 
There is a lot of expensive carved work about the Bedouin, and the 
sconaped and carried out under 
etz, of New York, added to that 


little more and the proportion of dead weight to each passenger is 
much less. To answer all possible requirements, a double canoe 
should have sufficient displacement to carry easily two persons, with 
their stores, clothes, etc., and should be so arranged as to steeri 
gear and such details that either man can steer or Landle her, or 
ae one alone candoso. In cruising a tent will be eet: 
and provision must be made for carrying one, as two cannot sleep in 
the boat. Where time is an object the boat may be kept going, the 
crew taking watch and watch, while one always has company. 

Should these boats pre as popular as they promise to be, they 
will meet the wants of many who have thus far objected to the single 
canoe and taken some kind of rowboat instead. 


BUILDERS AND THE ASSOCIATION RULES. 


T may not be amiss at this time to call the attention of canoeists 
outside of the A. C. A., who may be building or ordering canoes, 
to the Racing Rules of the Association, in which are laid down the 
limits of size, within which canoes’*may enter the Association Races. 
The rules were published in our issue of Feb. 16, 1882. While many 
who are building only for cruising, and with no intention of racing, 
may deem this point of little importance, they will find that it is 
just as easy to build a good canoe of any class within the limits, as 
otherwise, and if desirous at any time of entering the races, they 
will be saved the annoyance of being debarred from a class by an 
extra half inch of beam or length that could as well as not have 
dispensed with. In offering a canoe for sale it will.also be found that 
canoes of odd sizes will not command so high a price as those of the 
standard dimensions. 

In the selection of dimensions the following sizes will be found 
most servicable. Second class—l4ft.x27in. Third class—14ft. x30 
to 3lin.; and for the larger sailing craft 14ft. x33in. These dimensions, 
it has been proven by trial, are the best for all around work, the 14ft. 
boat giving better results than either longer and narrower, or shorter 
and broader craft. Fora tandem canoe 16ft.x30in. will carry the 
required load, if of good displacement and sufficient freeboard, with 
the additional advantage thatshe can enter as a single canoe in many 


races. 
Canoeists in building under the present rules may rely on the regu- 
lations not being changed in the future so as to exclude them, but it 
is possible that after such revision as this season’s working shall 
prove necessary, a clause may be added preventing the entry of new 
canoes that exceed the size limits, thus without putting any restric- 
tion on model or fittings, preserving a regulary of size in each 
lessening greatly the labors of regatta and render- 

ing allowance unnecessary. Such a restriction would be unfair 
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THE COMING CANOE SEASON. 


HHOUGH the continued cold weather has kept back the opening of 
the canoeing season, there is every indication there wilf 

more canoeing done this year than ever before.’ demand for 
boats is larger than ever, and the increasing interést that canoeists 
are taking in rigging and fitting their own craft is apren Gest re- 
sults in the improvement of sails, reefing gear and sim details. 
The removal of the meet of 1883 to Canada has given a fresh stimu- 
lus to the sport in the North and East; and beyond the St. Lawrence 
all is activity and preparation for next August. Canoe clubs are be- 
ing formed constantly, and those already established are generally 
prosperous. Thecondition of the Canoe Association is in every way 
gratifying. In the matter of boats the increasing requirements of 
the more experienced canoeists have set the builders to work, with 
gee results, as some of the later models show, and at Stony Lake 

his season we may expect the finest exhibition of small pleasure 
craft ever seen. hile cruising is as mucli in favor as ever, many 
long voyages being projected, racing is ones more of a feature, 
as the clubs increase in membership and in suitable craft, and though 
the club programmes are not yet announced, there is plenty of sport 
in = or those who delight in this most fascinating form of sea- 
manship. 


NEW YORK CANOE CLUB.—The float is now in position and the 
house open and a few of the boats have been out, Mr, Schuyler 
opened the season with a cruise from Bayonne, N. J., to the K. C. C. 
quarters at Eighty-sixth street, and thence down to the club house, 
with his new canoe Freak, built by Mr. Byles, of Bayonne. She is a 
very handsome specimen of the tandem canoe, 16ft. by 30in. with 
Atwood centerboard of copper, and two large lugs. r. Newman 
will sail an Everson canoe of like dimensions, while Mr. Stokes will 
use one of Rushton’s, also 16ft. but of 3lin. beam, with centerboard. 
This canoe will carry a balance lug sail of about 50ft. with a leg of 
mutton dandy, the mainmast being fitted to lower in a manner de- 
vised by the owner. Another new centerboard canoe will also be 
added to the fleet, 14ft. by 3lin. with a good deal of the Pearl in her 
model, the board being of galvanized iron, twenty-five pounds weight. 
Her sails will be balance lugs, 50 and 25ft. Of the old boats the Dot 
has been unchanged since last season. Mr. St. John’s canoe has had 
bulkheads changed, a new deck with higher crown added, the pointed 
flaring cockpit now so popular put in place of the elliptical well. and 
hinged flaps on each side. The latter st a decided success on 
Mr. Gould’s Pilgrim last season. The Psyche is on her way home 
from a long cruise in Florida waters. The Ripple will not refit after 
her mishap last fall, but her ente prising skipper being now in Eng: 
ory there is no telling what he may bring back to take the cup wit. 

is season. 


IN THE SURF.—A correspondent en the Pacific writes to us as 
follows of a phase of the sport that is new to many of ‘our canoeists 
who are confined to the inland lakes and rivers: “Hada delightful 
day last week in my canoe, with my new disciple in his, out by the 
fort, where the big rollers came in from the Pacific, making a swell 
that bid us from each other when it came exactly between us, so that 
nothing but the peak of the mainsail and the flag on the mast was 
visible; and with it not so much wind but what we could carry full 
sail. Then a delightful run of about three miles before the wind. 
When we got to our boat house the tide was so low that we could not 
get in, so we spent about half an hour jumping the canoes like 
hobby-horse out over the rollers as they came curling in; then tacked 
and ran in until nearly ashore; tacked again and stood out, until it 
was like steeple chasing and canoeitig all in one.” 


SOMETHING NEW.—Mr. Tredwen is building a new boat for com- 
peting in the races of the Thames Valley Sailing Club, which, as an 
outgrowth from the Pearl, will be watched with interest by canoe- 
ists. She is 15ft.on waterline. 18ft. 6in. over all, 4ft. beam and 2ft. 
6in. deep, with a similar midship section to the last Pearl, but more 
freeboard, an overhanging bow and counter stern. She will carry 
two Chinese lugs. 


SHADOW CANOE.—We shall very shortly publish the lines of a 
shadow canoe, from which the boat may be built. 


answers to Correspondents. 


> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


os 


R. G,C., Hackensack, N. J.—The New York game law was un- 





¢ . : 
yy, St. Simon’s, Ga.—To preserve Damascus steel gun barrel, 
use vaseline. 

W. L. M., 7, Mass.—For plan of Barnegat sneak box see our 
issue of Oct. 6, 188 

J. L, §., Hackettstown, N. J.—The best quality of muslin. Sample 
of weight posted to you. 

B. E. B., and R. F. G.—For taxidermist’s tools apply to Geo. Tie- 
mann & Co., No. 67 Chatham street, New York. 

C. B., New York.—For the concentrators apply at the gun stores, 
for address of which see our advertising columns. 

Put.—-Please inform me where I can procure carp for stocking a 
pond? Ans. Write to Prof. S. F. Baird, Washington, D. C. 

A. J. McH., Louisville, Ky.—In fishing for bass in small. streams 
throughout Kentucky, use minnows and crayfish for bait. 

G. C. W., New York.- Bullets may be used in chokebore guns, 
povided the ball fits the choke; it is not an altogether safe practice. 

G.W. R., Georgetown, D. C.—You do not state the distance at which 
your targets were made, but if at 40yds. they are very good; above 
the average. 

D. P. G., Charlestown, Mass.—You will find that the shell that fits 
the chamber will give i better shooting. The shell should not be 
shorter than the c' P. 

D P. G., Charlestown, Mass.—Four hundred and fifty dollars 
should put her out of the builder’s hands, and her sails and ropes 
should be covered in forty dollars. 

J.S., Lawrence, Mass.--Suppose ten men who shoot at glass balls 
vary from forty to eighty per cent., how would you handicap them 
to shoot for a prize? Ans. Handicap from three to five yards. 

Two Reabers.—The disputed shot in the — which you submit 
counts as a bullseye shot just as much as the shot in the center of the 
bullseye. The rule is that the shot counts if it cuts the edge of the 

C. L. W., Hartford, Conn.—We do not know of any house that 
handles birch bark canoes. You may, perhaps, secure such a craft 
by writing to Thomas Nichols, Oldtown, Me. He builds birch cgnoes 
to order. 

F. H. G., Sacket’s Harbor, N. J.—With sails laced to booms the 
foot should be cut straight. The English style of loose-footed sails 
which are cut with a roachare not laced to booms, but are fastened 
at theelue and tack only. 

F. W. P., New York.—There are several rifles of which the barrels 
and stocks may be separated. A callat the gun stores which are 
near you will give an opportunity of examining the several styles 
and selecting the one that suits. 

D. W., Mantorville, Minn.—If the Chicago firm lacks enterprise 
enough to advertise their artificialeyes. we advise you to patronize 
the eaaemen whose wonderful concatenation of preposterous words 
has lately graced our advertising columns. 

J. B., Wakefield, Mass.—Will a rifle ball penetrate deeper at 100yds. 
than at 10yds.? If so, what is the cause of it? Ans. Under certain 
conditions it will, the ter penetration resulting from the less 
velocity, which causes less reaction in the object struck. 

W.H., M.D., Omemee, Ontario.—Keel sided 5in. and moulded 4in. 
amidships, tapered to 2in.at ends in the siding, and moulded 7in. 
aft., and 5in. at fore end. Stem and sternpost sided 2gin. at head 
and tapered to 2in. at heel; frames sided lin., and double moulded 
134in. at heel and lin. at head; spaced 20in. apart, with a steamed 
timber 114in. at heel, and lin, at head between each frame; planking, 
finished 5gin.; clamp, 114in.x4in.; planksheer, 144x3l4in. ; keel bolts, 
Sgin. diameter; floor pieces, if of hackmatack, 1%in. sided; deck 
beams, 1i4in. deep and 1/4in. sided; deck, in. thick. 


a 


Dock FisHERMAN.—Section 265 of the New York Penal Code reads 
as follows: “All shooting, hunting, fishing, playing, horse racing, 
gaming or other public sports, exercises or shows upon the first day 
of the woth and all noise disturbing the peace of the day, are pro- 

Hvumpoit.—1. A heavy gun does not shoot better than a light one, 
other things being equal, and charge the same. 2. We have not 
tested the powder. 3. For snipe use No. 12 shot; for teal Nos. 8s or 
10s, 4, For your 1s guage gun try a load of 3drs. powder with two 
pink-edge wads on it, and 5g0z. to 1oz. shot. Vary your proportions of 
powder and shot, and test your gun at a target to determine the best 
load for it. 5. Humbolt Bay, California, is an excellent region for 
wildfow] and snipe. 


G. H. O., Hudson, New York.—You may obtain quail, prairie 
chickens and rabbits by leaving your order with Chas. Reiche g Bro., 
Chatham street, this city. The quail should be liberated in the follow- 
ing manner: The birds are put into cardboard boxes, a pair in each 
box, and taken at night to the designated place. Here the boxes are 
es down on the ground in the dark, being open at one end. Some 

‘ood is spread about them and they are left. The birds remain quietly 
in the boxes all night. In the morning they come out, there is noth- 
ing to frighten them, and they begin to feed. At night they come 
back to the boxes for shelter. In this way they become accustomed to 
the locality and remain there. Prairie chickens (pinnated grouse) have 
been put out in the western part of New Jersey, where, however, the 
nt stillan experiment. There are no reasons why they 
should not thrive here, provided they have sufficient protection from 
gunners. 

J. B., Cascade, Va.—Two friends are divided on the subject of the 
difference between the jack and the pike. One contends that the 
jack has four fins under the throat, while the pike has only two; also 
the eyes and scales of the jack are distinctively larger than those of 
the pike. The other insists that they are the same fish at different 
stages of growth. Which is right? herein do the pike, jack and 

ickerel differ from each other? Ans.—If we were certain just what 
Fishes you referred to we would have no difficulty in answering. 
Esox lucius is called jack in England and Virginia when below ten 
pounds and pike when exceeding that weiht. It isthe pike of 
Canada and the pickerel of New York. Its ventral fins are abdom- 
inal, and therefore its pectorals are the only pair ‘-under the throat,” 
The Stizostethium vitreum is called wall-eyed pike, and pike in New 
York and other parts. Its ventral fins are thoracic, and being under 
the pectorals it has four fins ‘“‘under its throat.”” If your jack and 
pike have no spinous rays in the fins they are probably the same fish 
at different ages. Popular names are so mixed that we are not at 
all certain which fishes you refer to. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WATERPROOF SHELLS.--One of the greatest desiderata in shot cart- 
ridges is to have them impervious to water, We frequently have in- 
quiries as to where such are made, and give below some unsolicited 
correspondence received by the U. S. Cartridge Co., of Lowell, 
Mass.: ‘Fort Wayne, Dec. 9, 1882.—The fifteen U. 8. Cartridge Com- 
— shot shells that you gave me for trial test, I most conscien- 

iously say are not excelled by any that I have used, and I believe 
that I have used nearly every make. ave the U.S. shells a thor- 
ough trial-in wet and dry weather. ey failed to swell under the 
same circumstances that I have had other make of shells bulge. I have 
loaded and discharged each shell three times, and will again reload 
them for use. I believe and am firmly convinced that they are the 
best shells made, and are all that are claimed for them by the U. 8S. 
Cartridge Co.,of Lowell, Mass.—J. F.” Another correspondent, Mr. 
Geo. T. Farmer, of the South End Shooting Club, at Chicago, states: 
“T capsized in nearly five feet of water, and my open shell-box lay 
for half an hour on the bottom. My U. S. shells were not at all 
swollen, although somewhat soaked where the paper was bruised in 
turning the shell. They chambered as well as ever.” 


‘Coming events cast their shadows before,”’ remarked the seer to 
the young Highland chief. That backache and lumbago of yours 
may be prophetic of something worse. Prevent that result by usin 
BENson’s CAPCINE Porous PLASTER before another day is out. I 
other plasters have failed Benson’s will not, for it is totally unlike 





them. Alldruggists. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 





|UMPHREYS 
VE TERINA FICS 


~0R THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS Hamphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have n used by 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 
'urfmen, Horse Railroads, Mannfacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’g pepodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, | 
with perfect success. | 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (390 pp.) | 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. | 
¢#~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


HUMPHR ? Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 





indiscretion, E T is radically 
and promptly cured by it. 
Been in use 20 years, 

—is the most success- 0 
fulremedy known. 5 vials and 


large vial of powder f. gn t 

‘or $5, sent post- on re- 
Ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 
““Giltht, Catalogue trve.] 109 Fulton 60 NY , 






ECTIO 





N BAMBOO RODS. 
- Soe - 

Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 
taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 
the very best rods. Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 
is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 


“Best” round section rods. Our prices for these round rods average only about 40 per cent. more than the prices 
asked by any other makers, while the rods are widely known to be incomparably superior. While no hexagonal (or 


c MARK any angular) rod can be perfect, we long believed that with proper work«:.anship and material a really good angular 


a MAR 
\ rod could be made. Being much easier and cheaper to make than round rods, we hoped to be able to offer to those 


anglers who can not afford to pay the price of our “Best” round rods, a hexagonal rod that would be good and 


serviceable at a moderate price. 


We are more than satisfied with the success which has attended our efforts, for we 


are now able to furnish a hexagonal rod that is really worth having, and at a price which is only a trifle in advance 


of that asked by other makers. t ; 
Orders received from anglers residing where the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at amy price. 


ABBE Y ¢&#@ IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine Fishing Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


EFeine F*ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
; 240f2., $1.75; ; 5 a Any of the above Reels with Drags, 


180ft., $1.50 B00ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., $2. 

2 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click 

nickel plated, 50 ets. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 

Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Len Age agen 

Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; deuble, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black 


ee of hooks; leaders, etc., sent by mail on rece 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
aan net 
UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
| ASSOCIATION 


WH. MACNAUGHTAN'S: SONS, 


Commission Merchants, 
8 HOWARD ST., N. Y 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 





THE SETTER, rex Scr. .cirmt 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 
Cmae B. PEET, President, 


—BY— 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $8.00 


' ss FOR SALE BY THE 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





Reels, 20yds., 50 cts. ; : 
y t, Limerick; Kirby Limerick, 
Sneak 


per doz.; put up one-half 
r Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 

wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long. $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
ipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 






Acck t 
Tedatetty  tombers ip Fee, $4. Annual 


JAS. EB Secretary. 
320 & 322 Broadway, N. Y.: 


ds., 75 ets.; 60yds., $1.00; 


Bent, and all other hooks. 
dozen in a 


much, 


sizes 


surance. $25 Weekly 







$10,000 Insurance, with 


. Peet & Co.) 





admit of a heavier charge, as owing to t 
nearly two gauges larger. 

larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crimped with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The otmaping tool alse acts as a reducer, an advan t 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers génerally, or sheils in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, - - 
. WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States, 


EWN OCEL’Ss 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re- 
loaded as often as any of the thicker makes, Cost only about half as 
Weight less than paper shells. ee shoot stronger and closer, and 

e 


thin metal, inside diameter is 
Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 


which will be ap- 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, 
New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








The Fishing: Kit) Steves’ New Model Pocket Rifes 


And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 


to the late 
LORENZO PROUTY, 


now on exhibition and for sale by 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle 


AND CUTLERY. 


The Big March Storm 


SEE 


VENNOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN, 


Published Monthly. 


Montreal, Can. 





Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. 


MANN’S 
Trolling Spoons. 








_ Sixty varieties manufactured, suitable for trolling 
for all kinds of fish that will take an artificial bait. 


Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for taking fish ever offered to 
the public. 


Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five pounds weight; No. 21 for 
large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fishing. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 


For sale by ABBEY & IMBRIE, and JOHN P. 
MOORE’S SONS, New York. DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL, Boston, Mass. In Chicago and 
Detroit by the principal dealers in Sporting Goods, 


JOHN H. MANN & C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HE FISHERMANS 
“AUTOMATIC REE 








No. 1. Brass, for 25 to 80yds. line.............. $6 00 
** 1. Nickel, ey sig * 7 00 
*¢ 1, Bronze, ‘ + ig 8 00 
‘“* 1. Rubber, “* ss “* 9 00 
‘* 2. Brass. for 40 to 50yds. line 7 00 
“* 2. Nickel, gi a ” 8 00 
“ 2. Bronze, ‘“ * = 9 00 





Reels guaranteed and forwarded by mail or ex 
press on receipt of price. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 








Mark, 


Whereas, It having come to our notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ous, and to attempt to damage our good name, 
having spread reports to the effeet that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks.are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of.informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. Thesame efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, . and fivish in any way to 
approach ours, which are to be obtained from 
the most respectable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed. K. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 

description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


READY MAY 14. 


ANGLING TALKS: 


BEING THE 
Winter Talks on Summer Pastimes 
Contributed to the Forest anp STREAM 


By GEORGE DAWSON. 
Limp Cloth, 78 pages, price, postpaid, 5@ cts. 





Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. 
$ Costly Outfit free. Address Truz & Co. 


Augusta, Maine 







Weight of 10in. about 2 lbs. 


NEW MODEL POCKET RIFLES. 


.22 or .82 cal., Rim Fire, with Combined Sights. 
10in., $12.25; 12in., $13.25; 15in., $15.00; 18in., $16.50. 


A MATCH WITH POCKET RIFLES. 
From American Field, April 7, 1883. 

We learn from the Breeder and Sportsman that a 
very interesting match.was shot at Shell Mound 
Range, San Francisco. Cal., March 16, between Mr. 
E. F. Hovey, Sr., and Mr. Ed. Hovey, Jr. The 
shooting was done with .22 ca}. Stevens Pocket 
Rifles, 10in. barrels, on the 100yds. target, with 
8in. bullseye. The accuracy of these little weapons 
is surprising. The shooting was off-hand. The 
following is the score: 


VET OE soins siwni secs oaceasl 5545545554—47 





AE, BOVOV EEE is sca nccesepceun 5455555444—46 
5455555555—49 
4555454445—45 
554: 


4445555—46 
5555545545—48— 234 

J. STEVENS & CO.’S 
Celebrated Kreech-Loading Arms 


SINGLE BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS. 
Blue Nickel 
Plain Barrels, 12, 14 and 16 gauge..... $12 50 $14 50 
ss = and extra 24in. rifle bar- 
rel, loading tools and 25 shells. .... 83 00 35 00 
Plain Barrel, 10g. with fogehand stock 1550 17 50 
Twist ‘ RMN BARE ccd s wep ees see 1550 17 50 
Laminated Steel Barrels, 12 and 14g... 17 00 19 00 
Extra finish on any of the above...... 250 
Central Fire Rifle Barrel, 26in., .82 to .44 cal., 
to fit above guns, extra sighted with 
combined peep, globe and open or plain 
inn abs. nv. -s0ik dcedcunnscessresye 15 
Set of reloading tools for rifle barrel, extra 3 50 


BREECH LOADING SPORTING RIFLES. 
ICKEL FRAME. 
.32, .88 or .44 cal., Rim or Central Fire. 
No. 1, Oiled Stock. No. 3, Varnished, 


Open Sights. Comb. Sights. 
@4in, Barrel... ... ...-. $20 00 $23 00 
POLE, SAITO. 5 as.00dc000 21 00 24 00 
ee 22 40 25 00 
DRM TOIUEL, so 5.6si55 cor 23 00 26 00 


SHOOTING GALLERY RIFLES. 
NICKEL FRAME, .22 CAL. 
Ne. 2, Oiled Stock, No. 4, Varnished, 


Open Sights. Comb. Sights. 
Qin. Barrel...........- $20 00 $23 00 
26in. Barrel.......... . 22 00 25 00 
oe 24 00 27 00 
Os: Barrel... 055 5056 26 00 29 00 


Gallery Pistols, light... 20 00 heavy..... 22 00 
HUNTERS’ PET RIFLES. 
.22 Rim, .32, .88 or .44 cal., Rim or Central Fire, with 
Combined Sights. 
18in., $18.00; 20in., $19.00; 22in., $20.00; 24in., $21.00. 
HUNTERS’ PET SHOT GUNS. 

Same style and price of the above, to use the 
Stevens’ Reloading Central Fire Shell, .88 and .44 
cal., and the U. M. C. Co.’s Berdan Shells, .58 cal. 

Note—Central Fire Hunters’ Pet Rifle Barrels and 
Shot Barrels fitted to same frame when so ordered. 

No Rifle or Pocket Rifle can leave the Stevens 
factory that misses a silver dime much oftener than 
once in ten skots at 50ft. 

They are sold by all dealers, or by the agent, 


CHARLES FOLSOM, 
106 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for my 112-page list of 
Arms and Tackle. 





DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 





Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers 
—_=- — of 2 Work ong nd — 
ata.ogue Free of Charge ail. 
89 WALKER ST,, NEW YORK. 





THE JUMBO CATALOGUE. 


Just published, the largest and most complete 
Catalogue of all sporting goods ever issued—as 
Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot 
Ball, Fishing, Boating and Gymnasium and Fire- 
men’s Goods, and all the latest novelties. 228 large 

ages, 2,000 illustrations, on fine tinted paper. 

rice. by mail, 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau st., N. Y. 





How I Became a Crack Shot, 


W. MILTON FARROW. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


AMERICAN 


K | R 
ennel Register. 

A monthly record of kennel events for the information and guidance of breeders, ex- 
hibitors and owners of all breeds of dogs. 

Its leading feature is the ‘‘Pedigree Register,” of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued in America. A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at the close of each annual volume, thus forming a 
permanent work of reference. The pedigree registPation fee is twenty-five cents. The first 
two numbers of the Register contained the pedigrees of 138 dogs. 

Departments are also provided for the registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and transfers, dogs at sale, and deaths. 

Prize lists of all the American shows will be given, with descriptions of the principal 
winners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of important shows abroad. This department 
will include a record of field trials. The first two numbers of the Register contain prize lists 
of Washington, Ottawa and Pittsburgh shows. 

The publication day is the fifth day of each month; and nothing can be received for pub- 
lication later than the first day of the month. All matters intended for publication should be 
in the hands of the editor at the earliest practicable date. Entry blanks for each depart- 
will be furnished free on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

TERMS:—Issued by yearly subscription only. The subscription price is one dollar per 
year. Make drafts and money orders payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. Address, AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, P. O. Box 2,882, New York City. 





Rare Opportunity =: 





Great Sale of Colt Breech-Loading Guns for Summer Holidays. 


In order to reduce stock, we will now offer our entire stock of Colt guns, not extension rib, at retail 
for sixty days at regular wholesale prices. These guns are all sizes and qualities, from the twist 
pistol g ap. $55.00 list, to the Laminated Steel or Damascus, $90.00, 28 to 3iin. long, 74% to 10lbs. weight. 
Among the stock are a few of the celebrated Trap Far-Killing Guns. These guns are all made of 
extra quality of barrels, and are made with great care, especially for close and hard shooting, and we 
have never seen anything yet to excel them at long distances. Price lists sent on application. 


H. & D. FOLSOM, Box 1,114, New York. 
Agents for Colt Arms Co.’s Breech-Loading Guns and Revolvers. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy, 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of light 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kiffe’s Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, 
Kinsey, Aberdeen and other Hooks. Single gut, 12cts. per doz.; double gut, 20 cts. per doz.; treble gut, 
30 cts. per doz. Gut Leaders, single, 1 yard, 5cts. each; 2 yards, 10 cts. each; 38 yards, 15 cts. each. 
Double Twisted Gut Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts. each; 4 length, 10 cts. each. Treble Gut Leaders, 8 length 
10 cts. each; 4 length, 15 cts. each. Extra Heavy Gut_Leaders, 4 ply. 4 lengths, 25 cts. each. 
Kiffe’s Best Trout F-ies, 50 cts. per doz. Bass Flies, $1.00 and $1.50 per doz. Pickerel Spoons, with fly, 

imp and swivel, Nos. 1to 8,15 ctseach. Skinner’s, Buel’s and Copper Spoons, 50 cts. each. First 
Sua =f Braided Linen Lines, 150ft., 40 cts. First Quality Twisted Linen Lines, 300ft., 9, 12, 15, 18 or 21 
thread, $1.00 each. First Quality Brass ae Reels with balance handle, 25 yards, $1.00; 40 yards, 
mont 60 yards, $1.50; 80 yards, $1.75; 100 yards, $2.00; 150 yards, $2.25; 200 yards, $2.50. Brass Trout or 

lick Reels, 40 yards, 75 cts.; 60 yards, $1.00. Fishing from $1.00 to $10.00; Two or -Three-Jointed 
Split Bamboe Rods with extra tip, $12.50 to $15.00. Also a large assortment of Sporting Goods at pro- 
portionate prices. Samples of our goods sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money, postage 
stamps or money order. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall OPEN EVENINGS. 











Ee ennedy Repeating Rifle 





‘ 










The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 
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If you are going into the 
country this summer do not fail 
to take one of our air guns with fF 
you and have a grand time. 













somely finished 











AIR GUN S. 










and out, besides 
small game, or start a shooting gallery and make money with them. 
Our guns are extremely simple in construction; well made and hand- 





TABLE 


ari 


Look After Your Tackle! 


Now is the time to prepare for your summer cam 
paign against the 


BLACK BASS. 


DR. HENSHALL’S 

























Ci 


5 
5 b,. 
i 
plicity.. Ma to an exact 
science. by mail at- 
OD WilsonAdjust~ 


0.) 
: . able ew Co., 
stamp for Ill.Circular. GG1Broadway,NewY ork 


We manufacture a full assortment of a 
family should have one, You can 
te: your: and company at all times, indoors 
touch up trespassing cats and dogs, kill rats and 






READING 


POSITION 





Me 
Send 








rated and shoot with force and 


; easily o aecuracy, 
first-class gun-dealers sellthem. We'also 





















i and not liable to get out of order. ia - 
‘to manuf Micka Fined ug tishy tng Crack, stair Rowe, Foot Yathen,| CHEAP GUNG for THE PEOPLE.Y | “BOOK of the Black Bass, 
rs H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. ¥. | 2 yg egies CONMORKS, 3 | 1s just what you want to read up before you go, 
rst A few of many unsolicited testimonials: # < Pa. 4 and to take with you when you go. It tells you all 
West Point, N. Y., May 16, 1881. Watertown, Mass., Dec. 22, 1881. : 
H. M. Cisiiisiiiene 7 ee H. M. Quackenbush: : . , PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE. SN 4 about the best rods, lines, hooks, baits, etc., and 
* Your air gun is the best.arm for clementary tar-| | Your, air gun deserves success. Much can be| 4 fusing Teahisy lasertu shat 0. 0.D-fe examisation.@ | how to handle them intelligently. It is a thoroughly 
et practice Iever saw. Very truly yours, . Respectf ours. : : 
Sal 2 7 a aa me 8. Fannow: U. . a 1 T. §. Larter, Colonel U. 8. Army. '| Address @REAT WESTERN GGN WORKS | practical treatise, and fully illustrated. 
pa ‘actics at the U.S. 5 2 
ant re 7 Office of the Gatling Gun < Co., } Pittsburgh, Pa. It will be sent by = wees on receipt of the 
sts HE M. Quackenbush eiteburys Vt Sept. 4, 1882. | 77 a uw_- oTien Price, $3.00. 

I Seater your air guns, purchased several Sa ee en Oe on. sone STERBROO ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
ub- years since. It has afforded me a great deal of ee PENS " ’ 
be amusement and I still value it highly as a means of Southern IUinois Normal University, { a= PUBLISHERS, 

entertaining friends, and have also found it very Carbondale, Ill., April 20, 1883. "5 ae . . F , 
rt- effective in the slaughter of frogs as a species of | 7, 4. Quackenbush:  —— Cincinnati, Ohio. 
game I am partial to. Yours truly, I have owned one of your air guns over two : 
R. M. Baiey (Publisher). | years, It has afforded my friends and self great ’ : 
aad : pleasure. Very truly, Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. OQil-Tanned Moccasins 
m- ie Quack mon st., New York, April 23, 1883. H. T. Reep, Lieutenant U. 8 Army. For Sale by all Stationers . 
A M. ckenbush: . 
i For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
eiepeiioted tem ine she tia in| LRintene: oe ee THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., They are easy to the feet, and very 
~ our customers entire satisfaction. The new im-| I have one of your air guns that has been in al- Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. our loa ‘ ice & om = 8 


provements made please us greatly. 
Yours respectfully, Peck & SNYDER, 
Dealers in Sporting Goods, 











B. F. NICH 


BOSTON, MASS.. 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our facto 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received 


setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our supe! 





EFarrow’s Book. 


216 pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt. 
Spirit 7 the Times:—“The work is interestin 


Private letters:—‘'Nore than I expected.” 


his adventures with the rifle.’ 


Target and Sporting Rifles selected and tested. Sho 


mitted. Send stamp for catalogue and discount. 








WRIGHT & DITSON, 


580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


Camping Outfits, Cutl 
and-Made Ash and L 
' and Bait Rodsa Specialty. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Just Out z 


Three new water-color hunting scenes, by the 
author of TIGHT SHELL and DOUBLE, viz: 


A SIDE SHOT (over Deeoys) Size 15x22 
STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallard) - “ 11x14 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY (on Bliie Bills) “ 11x14 
: The entire set by mail sent for $5.00. 
Address 


Cc. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


» Revolvers, &c. 













and sketchy.” 
Y. Herald:—“‘Gives very useful hints to marksmen, and besides tells an interesting story of 


“T read it until 2 o’clock at night.”’ 


Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods 










































most constant use six years, and it is nearly as 
good as the day I bought it. Truly yours, 
C. M. Reap. 


the genuine article. Send 
for price list. MARTIN 
'S. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P.O. Box 368. 
Braprorp & AnTHoNy, Boston; Henry C. Squires, 
New York; F, Cuas. EicHeu, Philadelphia, Agents. 





CONE’S BEST QUALITY 
Reversed Winged Trout Flies. 


Price $1.00 per doz. Tied by a Sphere, Send 
or list. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Rod, Gun and Canoe 


IN NORWAY. 
With a Map and Fifty-eight Illustrations. 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1.75. 


THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


TrontBass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 








Business Opportunity. 


Wishing to devote all my attention to my mineral 
pases, will sell my long-established and well- 
paying 


Taxidermy and Na‘uralists’ Supplies 


business, and let purchaser part of store. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 














ss PHOTOGRA. Y DE 
offered to the Anglers of this/ » << ; een ara Soe Een. FARNHAM'S 
ogi BS ‘ . . z 
~oses 
— ogee: Automatic Trombone Field Whistle 
3g-a8 Acknowledged the best dog 
SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS § of bs whistle oe Saventes. No 
Qe e strings or pockets. Tone change- 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. g sa & able. All rass, nickelcd. When 
ae ar $a using it leaves hands and fingers 
os 8ea ; free, and cannot be lost. Price, 
PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 28552 |e: ~ eee $1.00 post paid. Illustrated cir- 
HRC ae " lar free. Address 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE.| Remember the negatives may all be developed FRANK GUNN FARNHAM, 
on your return home. Inventor and Mannfacturer, 





he lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur rm ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue, Book of instructions free with 
each outfit. 


White Mills, Pa. 
Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OLS & CO., 





NEW EDITION. 


Canoe and Camera. 
With sixty illustrations, and a new map of the 
canoe tours of the State of Maine. 

PRICE $1.50. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 








Shields’ American Improved Gut 
Leader or Casting Line. 


All fly fishers will readily see the advantage there 
is in using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or 
to remove it without impairing the strergth or 
durability of the leaders. mgths. 3, 6, and 9 feet, 
made of superior silk worm et in all varieties. 
Fine trout, salmon and bass flies, and waterproof 
silk lines. JOHN SHIELDS, 

Box 221. Brookline, Mass. 








_NOR- 


MLLER’ 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


WEQIAN 


e highest award and sliver medal at is Massachu THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN. 
A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain 


r goods. Send for catalogue. 
ing ink for several day’s writing Can be carried 
in the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxur 
é for persons who care to preserve their individual. 
Debility, ity in writing. 
e MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of one dollar. COR. NASSAU _& LIBERTY STS.. NEW YORK. 
or Consumption, Send for Price List. 
is superior to any in de- Our Goops are So_p By First-C:iass Deavers. 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best. Sold by Druggists. 


\W.H.Schieffelin & Co.( 7 's"sra'cafaze 


U.S. and Canada 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


’ 





s, full choked or modified. Patterns sub 
- MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I 


Silk Worm Gut. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, calls the attention of 
the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his exten. 
sive assortment of Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all 
grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy 
Salmon Gut to Extra Fine. 


RARE WATER LILIES. 
CHOICE AQUATIC PLANTS. 


te he o 


* 































For price list address 
= LATASA MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES, 
85 Broadway, New York. Price $2.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 2 
: SS 

BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED | The largest and choicest collection in the 
country. The true hardy Egyptian Lotus, 
CLOTH, CHECKS. Send Stamp for Catalogue, Plants and seed of Victoria regia. Price of 










Nym pha Devoniensis and N. rubra greatly re- 


Chessmen, > uaties for ornamentin camp nds. 
Cues, Cue General cOccton of greenhouse and Head 
Tips, Dice, Keno plants. Catalogue, with list of novelties for 1888, 


E. 1. Horsman; 
80 & 82 William Street., New York, 


1883, mailed free. 
E. D. STURTEVANT, Bordentown, N. J. 


DOG BREAKING 





CHALK, Etc., DOMINOES. 
PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 











ANES : LABIRD. 
Mec on agemell 2 seabaatieh , The Still-Hunter & GOoD aaa THE MONEY. 
Mepairing dete. Ten-Pin Alleys builband estimat 
‘ i X j furnished. ‘ 1 As —BY— Picea Cdhts., 
F. GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14thst., N.Y. T. 8. VAN DYKE. FOR SALE AT THIS 
SCHORE’S: BERD SHELLS CORAL, lems igang Se $20 Be ire res were 
Dzror: & Fourth Avenue, New York. For Bgle by the Forest and Stréam Pub. Co, 






















FOREST AND STREAM. 


TELE: . 


New Remington Long Range Militar Rifle, 


Efepburn Patent.) 











This rifle has been pronounced after long and exhaustive tests by the most a 
expert riflemen in the country, as the most perfect Military Rifle under all con- om 
ditions yet produced. It has also been adopted by the National Rifle Association - 
of America, who recommend it to competitors for the American Team. It has a Ln 
heavy barrel with our new system of rifling, chambered for a 2 6-10 straight 
shell, using 75 grs. of quick, clean, moist powder, hard bullet, 520 grs., with our me 
new thick Waterproof patch. This rifle is now used by all the leading rifle- . 
men, who pronounce it unequalled. non 

E.REMINGTON & SONS, |. 
P. O. Box 2987. i 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. . 

The Dolan Long Range and Military Score Book now ready for delivery. Price 75 cents, ‘ 
Until you have seen and thoroughly examined the 

Made in following styles: ( 

Side Snap Action, - - . - - $30.00 to $35.00 . 
Top Snap Action, Back Action Locks, . . 35.00 to 45.00 rs 
Top Snap Action, Bar Locks, “ . - - 45.00 to 55.00 2 
The Celebrated DIANA, . - 55.00 to 125.00 “ 
Sole Agenta--Wholeide Only, | : 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, |: 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


Marlin Rifles, with Double Set Triggers, 


Are Ready for Delivery. 


— epee cwecrm *Fees 


